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the  release  of  women  from  the  bondage  which  has 
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FOREWORD 


THE  modern  Revolt  of  Woman  has  been 
expressed  in  many  forms.  Some,  to 
whom  it  is  repugnant — the  women 
who  hug  their  chains  and  the  men 
who  fear  to  lose  their  power — ^liave  altogether 
denied  its  existence.  These  put  down  certain 
strange  phenomena  to  hysteria,  general  social 
discontent  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  "  odd 
women  "  to  gain  woman's  fitting  place  in  the 
family. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  instructive 
as  well  as  interesting  to  look  over  the  literary 
records  of  the  period  covered  roughly  by  what 
is  called  the  "  Woman's  Movement,"  and  to 
see  how  the  men  and  women  of  genius,  or  even 
observation,  have  dealt  with  the  world-old 
puzzle — the  relation  of  the  sexes  one  to  the 
other. 

That  is  the  service  which  the  writer  of  this 
admirable  series  of  sketches — The  Feminine  in 
Fiction — has  rendered  to  the  country. 
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The  modem  heroine  and  the  heroine  of  the 
Mid-Victorian  era,  as  she  shows  us,  are  alto- 
gether different  persons.  They  might  belong  to 
different  races.  The  vapours ;  the  abundant 
tears  ;  the  sweet  submission  ;  the  tacit  accept- 
ance of  a  subordinate  role  which  marked  the 
belauded  woman  of  a  past  generation  have 
gone.  If  these  are  allowed  to  fill  any  space 
in  the  modern  canvas,  it  is  that  their  futility 
may  be  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  such  a  woman  as  Evadne 
in  Sarah  Grand's  daring  novel  The  Heavenly 
Twins  and  as  Lyndall  in  Olive  Schreiner's 
haunting  record  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm 
we  see  woman  in  revolt — one  against  the  lies 
and  conventions  and  deep-seated  corruptions 
of  Modern  Society  ;  the  other  against  the  moral 
and  intellectual  restrictions  which  surround 
the  mind  and  soul  of  woman  with  an  iron  ring 
that  in  many  sad  cases  can  only  break  by  the 
breaking  of  her  body. 

Eariier  still  our  author  shows  us  Charlotte 
Bronte  voicing  in  her  valiant  heroines  her 
own  passionate  aspirations  for  freedom.  In 
The  Odd  Women,  one  of  the  most  tragiq  of 
modem  romances,  we  have  the  girl  Monica, 
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sacrificing  her  liberty  through  terror  of  the 
humihations  of  poverty,  and  as  a  foil  to  her 
and  her  sisters,  Miss  Barfoot  leading  brave  girl 
students  along  the  path  of  knowledge  and 
revolt. 

Every  one  of  these  sketches  has  a  deep  interest 
of  its  own  ;  but  it  is  only  when  they  are  brought 
together  and  studied  in  combination  that  we 
begin  to  realize  dimly  that  in  the  heart  of 
society  a  great  new  force  has  been  springing 
up,  a  force  with  which  the  future  will  have  to 
reckon. 

It  is  this — that  it  holds  up  a  mirror  in  which 
we  see  ourselves  and  our  turbulent  age — that 
gives  this  little  book  its  value.  I  have  read 
it  with  deep  interest,  and  I  am  certain  it  will 
make  a  peculiarly  strong  appeal  to  all  who 
are  taking  their  part  in  the  Woman's  Move- 
ment of  to-day. 

C.   DESPARD. 
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TO 

LADY  CONSTANCE  LYTTON 

A    HEROINE    IN    THE    FIGHT    FOR 

VOTES   FOR    WOMEN 

THIS    BOOK    IS    ADMIRINGLY    INSCRIBED 
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INTRODUCTION 


IT  is  natural  to  assume  that  long  before 
the  recent  activities  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Movement  there  were  signs 
and  forecasts  of  its  advent.  A  move- 
ment so  deeply  rooted,  so  universal  in  its  appeal 
as  that  for  the  freedom  of  womanhood  is  no 
mushroom  growth,  and  necessarily  indications 
of  its  spirit  and  its  ideals  showed  in  many  direc- 
tions and  through  many  and  varied  channels. 
One  important  channel  was  that  of  literature. 
Fiction,  on  the  whole,  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  reflection  of  social  customs  and  manners, 
and  in  modem  novels  we  have  had  many  refer- 
ences, both  implied  and  expressed,  to  the  new, 
altered,  and  altering  views  and  position  of 
woman. 

In  regard  to  the  heroine  herself,  there  has 
been  a  very  radical  change  of  treatment  and 
conception,  as  compared  with  the  women  who 
figure,  let  us  say,  in  the  pages  of  Richardsoa 
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Fielding,  Fanny  Burney,  and  Jane  Austen. 
From  a  passive  creature  with  whom  fortune 
played,  willy-nilly,  subordinate  to  the  con- 
ventions of  sex,  a  spectator  at  the  game  of 
life,  the  heroine  has  become  a  capable  being, 
with  power  and  opportunity  to  shape  her  own 
lot,  and  with  an  individuality  and  a  purpose 
in  life  which  insist  upon  the  respect  of  her 
chronicler,  and  in  many  cases  supply  the  main 
motive  of  the  story.  The  atmosphere  she 
moves  in  is  charged  with  a  thousand  electric 
currents,  a  thousand  palpitating  hopes  and 
aims  and  aspirations,  totally  unknown  to  the 
Elizabeth  Bennetts  and  Camillas  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  To  marry  the  heroine  was  then 
the  chief  business  of  the  novelist  ;  with  the 
modern  heroine  marriage  is  an  incident,  an 
epoch  it  may  be,  but  not  the  sole  important 
event  nor  the  climax  of  her  history.  For 
nowadays  the  career  of  the  heroine  often 
begins  where  once,  by  all  the  laws  of  romance 
and  orthodoxy,  it  was  supposed  to  end — at 
the  altar. 

The  student  of  literature  would  find  it  a 
fascinating  pursuit  to  trace  the  gradual  develop- 
ment  of  the   New    Heroine   in   fiction.      While 
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not  professing  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject,  nor  following  any  strict  chrono- 
logical plan,  I  have  tried  to  show  in  a  series  of 
sketches  the  new  order  of  womanhood  as  re- 
vealed in  the  art  of  the  novelist.  To  this  end 
I  have  selected  a  few  heroines  of  a  typical 
character,  seen  under  varied  aspects  and  in 
widely  differing  situations — the  wife,  the  mother, 
the  Society  girl,  the  woman-worker,  etc. — in 
whose  delineation,  or  concerning  whom,  in  some 
notable  utterances,  the  author,  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  has  been  animated  by  the  spirit 
that  recognizes  the  viewpoint  and  claims 
and  standards  of  advanced  and  advancing 
womanhood.  When  Fate  put  into  Maggie  Tulli- 
ver's  hands  the  old  clumsy  volume  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  she  found  it  had  the  corners  turned 
down  in  places,  and  that  "  some  hand,  now 
for  ever  quiet,  had  made  at  certain  passages 
strong  pen-and-ink  marks  long  since  browned 
by  time."  And  Maggie  turned,  as  we  remember, 
from  leaf  to  leaf  and  read  where  the  quiet  hand 
pointed.  By  turning  down  the  comers,  as 
it  were,  and  underlining  certain  passages  in 
English  fiction — of  the  last  sixty  years  or  so — 
my    task    has    been    to    draw     attention    to 
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some  of  the  long,  unfolding,  and  evolutionary 
processes  which  have  preceded  the  emergence 
upon  the  stage  of  British  history  of  the 
Woman  Citizen.  In  this  memorable  year  we 
hail  the  coming  of  an  entirely  new  order  of 
heroine — the  politically  free  woman — whose 
progression  and  influence  in  the  realm  of 
fiction  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
watch. 

L.  A.  M.  P. 
May  31,  1918. 
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THE  SCARLET  LETTER 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

t'atience,  and  abnegation  of  self  and  devotion  to  others. 
This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow  had  taught 
her. — Longfellow. 


IN  that  tale  of  sombre  setting  and  austere 
character,  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter,  we 
have  New  England  Puritanism  shown  in 
one  of  its  most  forbidding  aspects.  Stern 
and  relentless  in  its  code  of  morals,  the  erring 
but  deeply  wronged  and  suffering  woman  is 
pilloried  amidst  public  censure,  and  sentenced 
to  wear  a  symbol  of  perpetual  shame.  She 
suffers  alone  :  her  partner  in  sin  she  shields 
with  selfless  devotion,  content  to  bear  the 
horror  and  the  ignominy  through  all  the  pain- 
ful years,  that  his  good  name  and  high  office  of 
minister  are  unsuiHed,  till  his  own  dying  lips 
confeBB  the  truth.  Years  after,  looking  back 
on  her  life's  long  ordeal,  Hester  Prynne  has  a 
vision  whose  soaring  echoes  find  responsive 
chords  in  Suffragists  to-day  : — 

But  in  the  lapse  of  the  toilsome,  thoughtful,  and 
self-devoted  years  that  made  up  Hester's  life  the  scarlet 
letter  ceased  to  be  a  stigma  which  attracted  the  world's 
scorn  and  bitterness,  and  became  a  type  of  something 
to  be  sorrowed  over  and  looked  upon  with  awe,  yet 
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with  reverence  too.  And  as  Hester  Prynne  had  no 
selfish  ends,  nor  lived  in  any  measure  for  her  own 
profit  and  enjoyment,  people  brought  all  their  sorrows 
and  perplexities,  and  besought  her  counsel  as  one  who 
had  herself  gone  through  a  mighty  trouble.  Women 
more  especially — in  the  continually  recurring  trials  of 
wounded,  wasted,  wronged,  misplaced,  or  erring  and 
sinful  passion,  or  with  the  dreary  burden  of  a  heart 
unyielded,  because  unvalued  and  unsought — came  to 
Hester's  cottage  demanding  why  they  were  so  wretched 
and  what  the  remedy.  Hester  comforted  and  coun- 
selled them  as  best  she  might.  She  assured  them,  too, 
of  her  firm  belief  that  at  some  brighter  period,  when 
the  world  should  have  grown  ripe  for  it,  in  Heaven's 
own  time,  a  new  truth  would  be  revealed  in  order  to 
establish  the  whole  relation  between  man  and  woman  on  a 
surer  ground  of  mutual  happiness.^  Earlier  in  life  Hester 
had  vainly  imagined  that  she  herself  might  be  the 
destined  prophetess,  but  had  long  Since  recognized  the 
impossibility  that  any  mission  of  Divine  and  mysterious 
truth  should  be  confided  to  a  woman  bowed  down 
with  shame  or  even  burdened  with  a  lifelong  sorrow. 
The  angel  and  the  apostle  of  the  coming  revelation 
must  be  a  woman  indeed,  but  lofty,  pure,  and  beautiful 
and  wise ;  moreover,  not  through  dusky  grief,  but 
the  ethereal  medium  of  joy,  and  showing  how  sacred 
love  should  make  us  happy  by  the  truest  test  of  a  life 
successful  to  such  an  end. 

I  The  italics  are  mine; 
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DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 

George  Meredith 

Feminine  independence  of  character  I  hold  to  be  in 
reaUty  the  first  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  char- 
acter of  real  feminine  worth. — Mrs.  Jameson. 


THE  new  spirit  and  new  outlook  respecting 
Woman  permeate  George  Meredith's 
novels.  His  women  have  individuality 
and  independence.  They  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being,  not  in  a  fortress  of 
man's  making,  but  in  the  unenclosed  space  that 
belongs  to  human  initiative  and  choice.  There 
could  be  no  greater  proof  surely  of  the  advance 
in  woman's  position  ■  than  this  emancipation 
of  the  heroine  from  the  old  traditional  trammels 
of  passivity  and  feebleness,  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  finely  exemplified  than  in  the  pages  of 
Meredith. 

Perhaps  nearest  in  affinity  to  our  modern 
woman  rebel  comes  his  Diana  of  the  Crossways. 
Her  story  is  a  protest  against  the  social  and 
legal  code  that  exonerates  man  and  condemns 
woman  where  difficulty  or  disagreement  arises 
in  married  life.  A  young,  beautiful,  and  un- 
protected girl,  Diana  finds  marriage  not  the 
safe  harbourage  she  had  hoped  for,  but  the  pre- 
lude to  shipwreck  and  disaster.      Her  husband, 
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who  is  not  her  true  mate,  or  equal,  becomes 
jealous  of  her  innocent  friendship  with  an 
elderiy  statesman,  and,  after  benefiting  by 
this  friendship  in  securing  a  lucrative  post  by 
Lord  Dannesburgh's  influence,  he  subjects  her 
to  the  ordeal  of  divorce  proceedings.  The 
following  passages  show  something  of  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  misjudged  wife,  whose 
brilliant  intellect  and  rapier-like  wit  are  a  mask 
for  the  woman's  sensitive  and  suffering  heart. 

The  wild  brain  of  Diana,  armed  by  her  later  enlight- 
enment as  to  the  laws  of  life  and  nature,  dashed  in 
revolt  at  the  laws  of  the  world  when  she  thought  of 
the  forces,  natural  and  social,  urging  young  women 
to  marry  and  be  bound  to  the  end. 

It  should  be  a  spotless  world  which  is  thus  ruthless. 
But  were  the  world  impeccable  it  would  behave  more 
generously. 

A  woman's  brutallest  tussle  with  -the  world  was  upon 
her.  She  was  in  the  arena  of  the  savage  claws,  flung 
there  by  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  should  have  pro- 
tected her  from  them.  And  what  had  she  done  to 
deserve  it  ?  .  .  .  Such  are  men  in  the  world  of  fact 
that  when  a  woman  steps  out  of  her  domestic  tangle 
to  assert,  because  it  is  a  tangle,  her  rights  to  personal 
independence  they  sight  her  for  their  prey,  or  at  least 
they  complacently  suppose  her  accessible.  Wretched  at 
home,  a  woman  ought  to  bury  herself  in  her  wretched- 
ness, else  she  may  be  assured  that  not  the  cleverest, 
wariest  guard  will  cover  her  character. 

The  world  is  hostile  to  the  face  of  an  innocence  not 
conventionally  simpering  and  quite  surprised.  The  world 
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prefers  decorum  to  honesty.  "  Let  me  be  myself, 
whatever  the  martyrdom,"  Diana  cried.  Yet,  in 
common  with  her  sisterhood,  she  owned  she  had  worn 
a  sort  of  mask  ;  the  world  demanded  it  of  them  as 
the  price  of  their  station.  That  she  had  never  worn 
it  consentingly  was  the  plea  for  now  casting  it  ofiE 
altogether ;  showing  herself  as  she  was,  accepting 
martyrdom,  becoming  the  first  martyr  in  the  modern 
woman's  Cause — a  grand  position.  She  was,  then, 
this  martyr,  a  woman  capable  of  telling  the  world  she 
knew  it,  and  of  confessing  that  she  had  behaved  in 
disdain  of  its  rigider  rules  according  to  her  own  ideas 
of  her  immunities.     O,  brave  ! 

These  '  words  come  home  to  the  militant 
Suffragist.  She,  too,  behaved  in  disdain  of 
the  world's  "  rigider  rules,"  according  to  her 
own  ideas  of  duty. 

When  Diana  talks  with  her  friend  Emma 
(between  whom  there  is  a  "  classic  friendship  " 
dispelling  men's  doubts  of  the  possibility  of 
women's  mutual  devotedness)  naturally  the 
theme  is  often  woman  : — 

"  The  English  notion  of  women,"  said  Emma,  "  seems 
to  be  that  we  are  born  white  sheep  or  black  ;  circum- 
stances have  nothing  to  do  with  our  colour.  They 
dread  to  grasp  distinctions,  and  to  judge  of  us  discern- 
ingly is  beyond  them.  Whether  the  fiction  that  their 
homes  are  purer  than  elsewhere  helps  to  establish  the 
fact  I  do  not  know  ;  there  is  a  class  that  does  live 
honestly,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  springs  from  a  liking  for 
purity,  but  I'm  sure  that  their  method  of  impressing 
it  on  women  has  the  dangers  of  things  artificial.  They 
narrow  their  understanding  of  human  nature,  and  tliat 
is  not  the  way  to  improve  the  breed." 
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"  I  suppose  we  women  are  taken  to  be  second  thoughts 
of  the  Creator — human  nature's  fringes,  mere  finishing 
touches,  not  a  part  of  the  texture,"  said  Diana,  "  the 
pretty  ornamentation.  However,  I  fancy  I  perceive 
some  tolerance  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  dominant 
sex.  Our  old  lawyer,  who  appears  to  have  no  distaste 
for  conversations  with  me,  assures  me  he  expects  the 
days  to  come  when  women  will  be  encouraged  to  work 
for  their  independence.  That  is  the  secret  of  the 
opinion  of  us  at  present — our  dependency.  Give  us 
the  means  of  independence  and  we  will  gain  it,  and 
have  a  turn  at  judging  you,  my  lords!  You  shall 
behold  a  world  reversed.  Whenever  I  am  distracted 
by  existing  circumstances  I  lay  my  finger  on  the  material 
conditions,  and  I  touch  the  secret.  Individually  it 
may  be  moral  wrongs  with  us  ;  collectively  it  is  material 
— gross  wrongs,  gross  hungers.  I  am  a  miarried  rebel, 
and  thereof  comes  the  social  rebel." 
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W.  M.  Thackeray 

That's  what  a  man  wants  in  a  wife  mostly,  one  who'd 
pretend  she  didn't  know  which  end  she  stood  uppermost 
till  her  husband  told  her. — George  Eliot. 


OW  much  easier  life  would  be,  especially 
the  domestic  part  of  it,  if  women  were 
really  the  inferior  creatures  men  assume 
them  to  be !  The  gall  and  wormwood 
of  many  a  home  arise  from  the  perception  that, 
to  use  a  paradox,  the  weaker  partner  is  in  truth 
the  stronger.  There  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a 
tacit  silence  upon  the  matter ;  but  the  husband, 
in  whose  blood  inevitably  runs  the  age-long 
tradition  of  masculine  supremacy,  chafes  under 
the  consciousness  of  his  wife's  superiority ;  while 
the  wife  knows  the  constant  fret  of  an  inward 
rebellion  against  an  authority  she  either  despises 
or  distrusts.  Such  a  disturbing  element  in 
marital  relations  was  recognized  by  Thackeray ; 
and  though  he  lived  before  our  modern  Suffrage 
days,  this  great  master  of  English  prose  becomes 
at  times  a  great  protagonist  in  the  cause  of 
justice  where  women  are  concerned.  He  traces 
with  rare  discernment  the  discord  that  grew 
gradually  between  the  Castlewoods  owing  to 
Rachel's  native  pre-eminence,  both  of  mind  and 
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spirit,  over  her  husband.  Some  passages  dis- 
covering this  rift  in  the  lute  of  their  domestic 
bliss  breathe  a  fine  seorn  of  man's  arrogant 
pretensions  and  women's  supposed  inferiority, 
and  form  a  contribution  of  much  interest  and 
value  in  our  study  of  the  heroine. 

Let  us  hear  our  author  discourse  of  the 
evanescence  of  love,  the  position  of  women, 
the  tyranny  of  the  male  : — 

So  oaths  mutually  sworn,  and  invocations  to  Heaven, 
and  priestly  ceremonies,  and  fond  belief,  and  love  so 
fond  and  faithful  that  it  never  doubted  but  that  it 
should  live  for  ever,  are  all  of  no  avail  towards  making 
love  eternal.  It  dies  in  spite  of  the  banns  and  the 
priest,  and  I  have  often  thought  there  should  be  a 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  for  it,  and  a  Funeral  Service  and 
an  Extreme  Unction  and  an  ^&t  xw^oce.  .  .  .  Strephon 
and  Chloe  languish  apart ;  join  in  a  rapture  ;  and 
presently  you  hear  that  Chloe  is  crying  and  Strephon 
has  broken  his  crook  across  her  back.  Can  you  mend 
it  so  as  to  show  no  marks  of  rupture  ?  Not  all  the 
priests  of  Hymen,  not  all  the  incantations  to  the  gods, 
can  make  it  whole  ! 

So-called  love,  we  affirm,  can  never  be  eternal 
so  long  as  Strephon  is  allowed  the  whip-hand  by 
custom  or  by  law.  Sweet  love  is  slain  by 
masculine  mastery.  Further,  our  author  seeks 
to  explain  other  and  less  obvious  causes  for 
love's  abdication  : — 

Much  of  the  quarrels  and  hatred  which  arise  between 
married  people  come,  in  my  mind,  from  the  husband's 
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rage  and  revolt  at  discovering  that  his  slave  and  bed- 
fellow, who  is  to  minister  to  all  his  wishes  and  is 
Church-sworn  to  honour  and  obey  him,  is  his  superior, 
and  that  he,  and  not  she,  ought  to  be  the  subordinate 
of  the  twain.  And  in  these  controversies,  I  think, 
lay  the  cause  of  my  lord's  anger  against  his  lady  ; 
when  he  left  her  she  began  to  think  for  herself,  and 
her  thoughts  were  not  in  his  favour  .  .  .  and  if  it  be 
painful  to  a  woman  to  find  herself  mated  for  life  to 
a  boor  and  ordered  to  love  and  honour  a  dullard,  it 
is  worse  still  for  the  man  himself,  perhaps,  whenever 
in  his  dim  comprehension  the  idea  dawns  that  his  slave 
and  drudge  yonder  is  in  truth  his  superior  ;  that .  the 
woman  who  does  his  bidding  and  submits  to  his  humour 
should  be  his  lord  ;  that  she  can  think  a  thousand 
things  beyond  the  power  of  his  muddled  brain  ;  and 
that  in  yonder  head  on  the  pillow  opposite  to  him  lie 
a  thousand  feelings,  mysteries  of  thought,  latant  scorns 
and  rebellions  whereof  he  only  dimly  perceives  the 
existence  as  they  look  furtively  out  from  her  eyes — 
treasures  of  love  doomed  to  perish  without  a  hand  to 
gather  them ;  sweet  fancies  and  images  of  beauty  that 
would  grow  and  unfold  themselves  in  flowers ;  bright 
wit  that  would  shine  like  diamonds  could  it  be  brought 
into  the  sun  ;  and  the  tyrant  in  possession  crushes 
the  outbreak  of  all  these,  drives  them  back  like  slaves 
into  the  dungeon  and  darkness,  and  chafes  without 
that  his  prisoner .  is  rebellious  and  his  sworn  subject 
undutiful  and  refractory. 

A  little  later  and  a  deeper  note  is  struck. 
The  essence  of  its  vibrant  pain  has  nerved 
many  a  Suffrage  blow  for  freedom  : — 

For  his  rule  over  his  family  and  for  his  conduct  to 
wife  and  children — subjects  over  whom  his  power  is 
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monarchical — any  one  who  watches  the  world  must 
think  with  trembling  sometimes  of  the  account  which 
many  a  man  will  have  to  render.  For  in  our  society 
there's  no  law  to  control  the  King  of  the  Fireside.  He 
is  master  of  property,  happiness,  life  almost.  He  is 
free  to  punish,  to  make  happy  or  unhappy,  to  ruin 
or  to  torture.  He  may  kill  a  wife  gradually  and  be 
no  more  questioned  than  the  grand  signior  who 
drowns  a  slave  at  midnight.  He  may  make  slaves 
and  hypocrites  of  his  children,  or  friends  and  freemen, 
or  drive  them  into  revolt  and  enmity  against  the 
natural  law  of  love.  I  have  heard  politicians  and 
coffee-house  wiseacres  talking  over  the  newspaper  and 
railing  at  the  tyranny  of  the  French  King  and  Em- 
peror, and  wondered  how  these  (who  are  monarchs, 
too,  in  their  way)  govern  their  own  dominions  at  home, 
where  each  man  rules  absolute.  When  the  annals  of 
each  little  reign  are  shown  to  the  Supreme  Master, 
under  whom  we  hold  sovereignty,  histories  will  be 
laid  bare  of  household  tyrants  as  cruel  as  Murath, 
as  savage  as  Nero,  and  as  reckless  and  dissolute  as 
Charles. 

There  is  something  so  wistful,  yet  scornful, 
so  quaint  a  mingling  of  the  "  old  "  and  the 
"  new. "  woman,  in  the  following  scrap  of  talk 
between  Lady  Castlewood  and  Esmond  that  I 
quote  it  in  conclusion  : — 

"  'Twas  after  Jason  left  her,  no  doubt,"  Lady  Castle- 
wood once  said,  with  one  of  her  smiles,  to  young 
Esmond,  "  that  Medea  became  a  learned  woman  and 
a  great  enchantress." 

"  And  she  could  conjure  the  stars  out  of  heaven," 
the  young  tutor  added,  "  but  she  could  not  bring  Jason 
back  again." 
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"  What  do  you  mean"?  "   asked  my  lady,  very  angry. 

"  Indeed,  I  mean  nothing,"  said  the  other,  "  save 
■what  I've  read  in  books." 

"  The  men  who  wrote  your  books,"  said  my  lady, 
"  your  Horaces  and  Ovids  and  Virgils,  as  far  as  I 
know  of  them,  all  thought  ill  of  us,  as  all  the  heroes 
they  wrote  about  used  us  basely.  We  were  bred  to 
be  slaves  always,  and  even  of  our  own  times,  as  you 
are  still  the  only  lawgivers.  I  think  our  sermons 
seem  to  say  that  the  best  woman  is  she  who  bears 
her  master's  chains  most  gracefully.  'Tis  a  great 
pity  there  are  no  nunneries  permitted  by  our  Church ; 
Beatrix  and  I  would  fly  to  one  and  end  our  days  in 
peace  there  away  from  you." 

"  And  is  there  no  slavery  in  a  convent  ?  "  says 
Esmond. 

"  At  least,  if  women  are  slaves  there  no  one  sees 
them,"  answered  the  lady.  "  They  don't  work  in 
street  gangs  with  the  public  to  jeer  them ;  and  if 
they  suffer,  suffer  in  private.  Here  comes  my  lord 
home  from  hunting.  Take  away  the  books  ;  my  lord 
does  not  love  to  see  them.  Lessons  are  over  for  to-day, 
Mr.  Til  tor."  And  with  a  courtesy  and  a  smile  she 
would  end  this  sort  of  colloquy. 
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Charlotte  Bronte 


In  my  body  is  throned 
As  great  a  heart,  and  in  my  spirit,  O  men, 
I  have  not  less  of  GodUke. 

Swinburne. 


ESPITE  the  limitations  and  conventions 
imposed  upon  her  by  circumstances, 
Charlotte  Bronte — the  daughter  of  the 
parsonage,  and  our  great  English 
novelist — was  at  heart  a  rebel.  The  Woman 
question,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  had  not  been 
formulated  when  she  loosed  her  heroines  from 
traditional,  though  sickly,  sentimentality,  and 
gave  them  the  right  to  select  from  the  best 
and  truest  motives  the  man  whom  they  would 
marry — allowed  them  to  feel  their  own  heart 
beat  and  register  its  decrees.  This  in  itself 
was  a  notable  and  far-reaching  advance.  Male 
novelists  before  her  had  always  depicted  the 
heroine  as  waiting  to  be  chosen  without  personal 
volition  or  independent  judgment  on  her  part. 
The  heroine,  in  their  estimation,  was  a  beautiful 
female  reserved  as  a  necessary  appendage  to 
the  hero,  a  sort  of  prize  presented  to  him  at 
the  end  of  his  adventures.  Even  Jane  Austen — 
though  she  gave  us  the  spirited  Elizabeth  Ben- 
nett— regarded  the  heroine  much  in  this  light. 
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The  idea  of  a  woman  falling  in  love  before  she 
was  sought,  exercising  the  right  of  responsible 
judgment  in  the  matter  as  men  had  always 
done,  was  personated  in  Jane  Eyre,  and,  like  all 
departures  from  customary  methods,  was  greeted 
with  strong  disapproval  by  the  critics.  In 
Shirley  we  have  some  further  evidences  that 
the  author  was  not  content  with  the  subject  lot, 
the  hmited  uniform  sphere,  which  man's  rule 
and  man's  dominance  forced  upon  the  gentler 
sex,  Mr,  Helstone  represents  the  generally 
accepted  opinions  upon  woman  prevalent  in 
those — to  us — apparently  far-off  days  when 
she  was  just  the  wife  and  mother,  and  nothing 
else,  and  marriage  the  only  trade  upon  which 
a  self-respecting  female  could  embark. 

He  thought,  so  long  as  a  woman  was  silent,  nothing 
ailed  her,  and  she  wanted  nothing.  If  she  did  not 
complain  of  solitude,  solitude,  however  continued, 
could  not  be  irksome  to  her.  If  she  did  not  talk  and 
put  herself  forward,  express  a  partiality  for  this,  an 
aversion  to  that,  she  had  no  partialities  or  aversions, 
and  it  was  useless  to  consult  her  tastes.  He  made 
no  pretence  of  comprehending  women,  or  comparing 
them  with  men  ;  they  were  a  different,  probably  a 
very  inferior,  order  of  existence  ;  a  wife  could  not  be 
her  husband's  companion,  much  less  hiS'  confidant, 
much  less  his  stay.  His  wife,  after  a  year  or  two,  was 
of  no  great  importance  to  him.  ...  At  heart  he  could 
not  abide  sense  in  women  ;  he  liked  to  see  them  as 
silly,  as  light-headed,  as  vain,  as  open  to  ridicule  as 
•possible  ;    because  they  were  then  in  reality  what  he 
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held  them  to  be,  and  wished  them  to  be — inferior  ; 
toys  to  play  with — to  amuse  a  vacant  hour  and  to 
be  thrown  away. 

In  Mr.  Helstone's  advice  to  his  niece,  Caroline, 
is  summed  up  the  once  accepted  sole  standard 
of  feminine  ability  : — 

"  Well,  that  will  do  ;  stick  to  the  needle — learn  shirt- 
making  and  gown-making,  and  piecrust-making,  and 
you'll  be  a  clever  woman  some  day." 

The  author  casts  Shirley  Keeldar  —  the 
lady  of  the  manor — in  heroic  mould  as  if 
to  disprove  Mr.  Helstone's  ideas  of  women. 
Between  her  and  Caroline  a  charming  friend- 
ship develops,  and  in  their  talk  one  discovers 
flashes  of  hope  and  scorn  and  insight  con- 
cerning woman's  nature  and  destiny  that 
reveal  the  author's  interest  and  belief  in 
the  evolution  of  a  finer  and  more  independent 
type. 

"  Caroline,"  demanded  Miss  Keeldar  abruptly, 
"  don't  you   wish  you   had   a  profession — a  trade  ?  " 

"  I  wish  it  fifty  times  a  day.  As  it  is,  I  often 
wonder  what  I  came  into  the  world  for.  I  long 
to  have  something  absorbing  and  compulsory  to  fill 
my  head  and  hands,   and   to  occupy  my  thoughts." 

"  Can  labour  alone  make  a  human  being  happy  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  it  can  give  varieties  of  pain,  and  prevent 
us  from  breaking  our  hearts  with  a  single  tyrant 
master  torture.  Besides,  successful  labour  has  its  recom- 
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pense ;  a  vacant,  weary,  lonely,  hopeless  life  has 
none." 

"  But  hard  labour  and  learned  professions,  they 
say,   make  women   masculine,   coarse,   unwomanly." 

"  And  what  does  it  signify  whether  unmarried  and 
never-to-be-married  women  are  unattractive  and 
inelegant  or  not  ?  Provided  only  they  are  decent, 
decorous,  and  neat,  it  is  enough.  The  utmost  which 
ought  to  be  required  of  old  maids,  in  the  way  of  appear- 
ance, is  that  they  should  not  absolutely  offend  men's 
eyes  as  they  pass  them  in  the  street ;  for  the  rest, 
they  should  be  allowed,  without  too  much  scorn,  to  be 
as  absorbed,  grave,  plain-looking,  and  plain-dressed 
as  they  please." 


Shirley  further  demonstrates  her  right  to 
consult  her  own  feelings,  and  not  to  be  meekly 
guided  by  her  uncle,  regarding  a  husband. 
The  old  order,  whereby  a  marriage  was  "  ar- 
ranged "  by  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  new 
order,  where  the  giri  decides  for  herself,  are 
very  cleariy  emphasized  in  the  encounters 
between  uncle  and  niece.  As  strongly  as  any 
of  our  most  modern  heroines,  Shirley  objects 
to  being  a  bit  of  merchandise  in  the  matrimonial 
market.  She  strikes,  too,  the  modern  note 
that  any  man  is  not  good  enough  for  a  husband 
— good  character,  good  morals  are  essential 
in  an  acceptable  suitor  : — 

Mr.   Wynne  proposed  in  form  for  his  son — Samuel 
Fawthorp  Wynne. 
"  Decidedly    suitable,     most    proper,"    pronounced 
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Mr.  Sympson  (Shirley's  uncle).  "  A  fine  .unencum- 
bered estate ;  real  substance ;  good  connections.  It 
must  be  done." 

He  sent  for  his  niece  to  the  oak  parlour ;  he  shut* 
himself  up  there  with  her  alone  ;  he  communicated 
the  offer ;  he  gave  his  opinion ;  he  claimed  her 
consent. 

It  was  withheld. 

"  No  ;  I  shall  not  marry  Samuel  Fa\vthorp  Wynne." 

"  I  ask,  why  ?  I  must  have  a  reason.  In  all  respects 
he  is  more  than  worthy  of  you." 

She  stood  on  the  hearth  ;  she  was  pale  as  the  white 
marble  slab  behind  her  ;  her  eyes  flashed  large,  dilated, 
unsmiling. 

"  And  I  ask  in  what  sense  that  young  man  is  worthy 
of  me  ?  " 

"  He  has  twice  your  money,  twice  your  common 
sense,  equal  connections,  equal  respectability." 

"  Had  he  my  money  counted  fivescore  times,  I  would 
take  no  vow  to  love  him." 

"  Please  to  state  your  objections." 

"  He  has  run  a  course  of  despicable,  commonplace 
profligacy.  Accept  that  as  the  first  reason  why  I 
spurn  him." 

"  Miss  Keeldar,  you  shock  me." 

"  That  conduct  alone  sinks  him  in  a  gulf  of  immeasur- 
able inferiority.  His  intellect  reaches  no  stajidard 
I  can  esteem.  His  views  are  narrow ;  his  feeUngs 
are  blunt ;   his  tastes  are  coarse  ;   his  manners  vulgar." 

"  The  man  is  a  respectable,  wealthy  man.  To  refuse 
him  is  a  presumption  on  your  part.  ..." 

"  Before  I  marry,  I  am  resolved  to  esteem,  to  admire, 
to  love." 

"  Preposterous  stuff,  indecorous,  unwomanly." 

"  To  love  with  my  whole  heart.     I  know  I  speak  in 
an  unknown  tongue  ;    but  I  feel  indifferent  whether 
I  am  comprehended  or  not." 
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In  respect  to  another  wealthy  and  titled 
suitor  urged  upon  her  acceptance  by  her  uncle, 
Shirley  addresses  her  relation  in  an  outburst 
of  righteous  indignation  : — 

"  Your  god,  sir,  is  the  world.  Sir,  your  god,  your 
great  Bel,  your  fish-tailed  dragon,  rises  before  me  like 
a  demon.  You,  and  such  as  you,  have  raised  him  to 
a  throne,  put  on  him  a  crown,  given  him  a  sceptre. 
Behold  how  hideously  he  governs.  See  him  busied 
at  the  work  he  likes  best — making  marriages.  He 
binds  the  young  to  the  old,  the  strong  to  the  imbecile. 
He  stretches  out  the  arm  of  Menzentius  and  fetters 
the  dead  to  the  living.  In  his  realm  there  is  hatred 
— secret  hatred  ;  there  is  disgust — unspoken  disgust ; 
there  is  treachery — family  treachery  ;  there  is  vice — 
deep,  deadly,  domestic  vice.  In  his  dominions  children 
grow  unloving  between  parents  who  have  never  loved  ; 
infants  are  nursed  on  deception  from  their  very  birth  ; 
they  are  reared  in  an  atmosphere  corrupt  with  hes. 
.  .  .  Your  God  is  a  masked  death.  .  .  .  Now,  sir,  do 
you  begin  to  be  aware  that  it  is  useless  to  scheme  for 
nae  ?  I  am  anchored  on  a  resolve  you  cannot  shake. 
My  heart,  my  conscience  shall'  dispose  of  my  hand — 
they  only.     Know  this  at  last." 

Little  wonder  that  her  feminine  circle,  reared 
in  conventionalities,  looked  upon  Shirley  "  as 
quiet  poultry  might  look  on  an  egret,  an  ibis, 
or  any  other  strange  fowl "  : — 

What  made  her  sing  so  ?  They  never  sang  so.  Was 
.it  proper  to  sing  with  such  expression,  with  such  origin- 
ality— so  unlike  a  schoolgirl  ?  Decidedly  not ;  it  was 
strange  ;    it  was  unusual.     What  was  strange  must  be 
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wrong  ;    what  was  unusual  must  be  improper.     Shirley 
was  judged. 

Unfortunately,  that  method  of  judgment, 
even  to-day,  is  still  extant  where  pioneer  women 
are  concerned. 
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Geotge  Eliot 


O  miracle  of  noble  Womanhood  ! 

Tennyson; 


IT  was,  I  think,  the  late  Professor  Dowden 
who  remarked  upon  the  strangeness  of 
the  fact  that  George  Eliot,  the  greatest 
woman  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  so  indifferent  -to  the  interests  of  her  sex 
as  to  take  no  active  part  in  contemporary 
efforts  to  secure  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
It  seems,  however,  to  a  careful  student  of  her 
works  that  this  indifference  must  have  been 
more  seeming  than  real.  Much  in  George 
Eliot's  own  life  militated  against  her  active 
participation  in  the  movement  started  by  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  the  sixties.  Her  health,  never 
robust,  was  a  handicap,  and  required  unceasing 
care  in  order  that  she  might  pursue  her  literary 
labours ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  her  home  life  was  rooted  were  probably 
sufficient  reason,  to  one  of  her,  sensitive  and 
retiring  nature,  for  maintaining  a  certain  aloof- 
ness from  public  life  and  work.  The  creator^ 
however,  of  Gwendolen  and  Romola  felt,  and 
felt  deeply,  the  insufferable  position  of  a  young 
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and  innocent  girl  married  to  a  roue.  Gwendolen 
shrank  instinctively  from  the  companionship 
of  her  profligate  husband.  And  twice  Romola 
fled  from"  the  false  and  faithless  Tito.  Maggie 
TuUiver,  in  renouncing  personal  happiness  with 
Stephen,  her  cousin's  fiance,  displayed  a  deep 
fundamental  loyalty  to  her  own  sex,  which  in 
modern  womanhood  has  been  translated  into 
complete  self-abnegation,  and  a  willingness  to 
suffer  martyrdom  to  win  women's  freedom. 
In  Adam  Bade  we  have  voiced  the  claim  which 
Suffragists  make,  that  her  partner  in  guilt 
should  be  held  responsible  as  well  as  the  un- 
happy mother  who  in  frenzied  shame  commits 
the  crime  of  infanticide. 

It  is  in  Middlemarch  that  we  have  perhaps 
most  clearly  evidenced  the  author's  sympathies 
with  women's  progress.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  glancing  sarcasm,  as:  "  A  man  is  seldom 
ashamed  of  feeling  that  he  cannot  love  a 
woman  so  well  when  he  sees  a  certain  great- 
ness in  her.  Nature  having  intended  greatness 
for  men,"  And  then  the  author  adds  slyly  : 
"  But  Nature  has  sometimes  made  sad  oversights 
in  carrying  out  her  intentions."  .  Or  again,  we 
have  a  significant  sentence  like  this :  "  The 
oppressive  liberty  of  the  gentlewoman's  world 
where  everything  was  done  for  her,  and  none 
asked  for  her  aid." 

In  the  Prelude  to  Middlemarch  is  found — 
crystallized  in  that  imperishable  beauty  of 
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expression,  the  characteristic  garb  of  the  author's 
thought — the  spiritual  history  of  womanhood, 
the  age-long  yearning  of  woman,  under  restric- 
tions and  conventions,*  to  pour  her  wealth  of 
service  and  of  love  into  the  stream  of  human 
beneficence  and  achievement.  Suffragists  can 
read  into  this  passage  the  long  pilgrimage  of 
their  sex  toward  the  ideal  goal  of  liberty  and 
equality  of  opportunity  which  should  be  the 
birthright  of  every  living  soul  born  into  the 
human   family  : — 

Who  that  cares  much  to  know  the  history  of  man,  and 
how  the  mysterious  mixture  behaves  under  the  varying 
experiments  of  time,  has  not  dwelt,  at  least  briefly,  on 
the  life  of  St.  Teresa.  .  .  .  Teresa's  passionate,  ideal 
nature  demanded  an  epic  hfe  ;  what  were  many-volumed 
romances  of  chivalry  and  the  social  conquests  of  a 
brilliant  girl  to  her  ?  Her  flame  quickly  burned  up 
that  light  fuel ;  and,  fed  from  within,  soared  after  some 
illimitable  satisfaction,  some  object  which  would  never 
justify  weariness,  which  would  reconcile  self-despair 
with  the  rapturous  consciousness  of  hfe  beyond  self. 
She  found  her  epos  in  the  reform  of  a  rehgious  order. 

That  Spanish  woman,  who  hved  three  hundred  years 
ago,  was  certainly  not  the  last  of  her  kind.  Many 
Teresas  have  been  bom  who  found  for  themselves  no 
epic  hfe  wherein  there  was  a  constant  unfolding  of 
far-resonant  action  ;  perhaps  only  a  Hfe  of  mistakes, 
the  ofispring  of  a  certain  spiritual  grandeur  ill-matched 
with  the  meanness  of  opportunity ;  perhaps  a  tragic 
failure  which  found  no  sacred  poet  and  sank  unwept 
into  obhvion.  With  dim  lights  and  tangled  circum- 
stances they  tried  to  ^hape  their  thought  and  deed  in 
noble  agreement ;   but,  after  ail,  to  common  eyes  their 
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struggles  seemed  mere  inconsistency  and  formlessness  ; 
for  these  later-born  Teresas  were  helped  by  no  coherent 
social  faith  and  order  which  could  perform  the  function 
of  knowledge  for  the  ardently  willing  soul.  Their 
ardour  alternated  between  a  vague  ideal  and  the 
common  yearning  of  womanhood  ;  so  that  the  one 
was  disapproved  as  extravagance  and  the  other  con- 
demned as  a  lapse.  Some  have  felt  that  these  blun- 
dering lives  are  due  to  the  inconvenient  indefiniteness 
with  which  the  Supreme  Power  has  fashioned  the 
natures  of  women  ;  if  there  were  one  level  of  feminine 
incompetence  as  strict  as  the  ability  to  count  three  and 
no  more,  the  social  lot  of  women  might  be  treated  with 
scientific  certitude.  Meanwhile  the  indefiniteness  re- 
mains, and  the  limits  of  variation  are  really  much 
wider  than  any  one  would  imagine  from  the  sameness 
of  women's  coiffure  and  the  favourite  love  stories  in 
prose  and  verse.  Here  and  there  a  cygnet  is  reared 
uneasily  among  the  ducklings  in  the  brown  pond,  and 
never  finds  the  living  stream  in  fellowship  with  its  own 
oary-footed  kind.  Here  and  there  is  bom  a  St.  Teresa, 
foundress  of  nothing,  whose  loving  heart-beats  and 
sobs  after  an  unattained  goodness  tremble  off  and  are 
dispersed  among  hindrances,  instead  of  centring  in 
some  long-recognizable  deed. 

The  heroine  of  the  book  itself — Dorothea 
Brooke — amplifies  the  argument  of  the  Prelude. 
At  twenty  she  is  a  novitiate  for  sainthood, 
striving  to  fashion  an  epic  life  amid  the 
conventions  and  pleasures  of  her  easy  and 
prosperous  girlhood ;  to  find  and  to  make 
a  noble  agreement  between  her  inner  world 
of  ideals  and  the  outer  world  of  everyday 
wont  and  use.  No  light  task  for  any  one, 
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and  to  Dorothea,  somewhat  impatient  and 
impetuous,  ,  despite  her  heart  -  hunger  after 
goodness,  it  was  sufficiently  perplexing.  Her 
singularly  pure,  fine,  frank  nature  harboured 
vague  misgivings  as  to  how  to  make  life  greatly 
effective,  so  that  her  ardour  and  her  aims  we^e 
misunderstood  in  the  social  environment  in 
which  she  moved,  or  voted,  at  best,  an  ex- 
travagance of  young  enthusiasm.  Unhke  the 
heroines  of  an  earlier  period — the  Harriet 
Byrons,  the  Sophia  Westerns,  and  the  Evelina 
Belmonts — whose  chief  occupations  were  found 
in  social  triumphs  and  distractions,  and  whose 
chief  object,  of  a  serious  charapter,  was  falling 
in  love  with  the  handsome  hero,  Dorothea 
cared  little  for  masculine  admiration  and  less 
for  social  gaieties. 

Her  mind  was  tHeoretic  and  yearned  after  some 
lofty  conception  of  the  world  which  should  frankly 
include  the  parish  of  Tipton  and  her  own  rule  of  conduct 
there  .  .  .  she  was  enamoured  of  intensity  and  great- 
ness and  rash  in  embracing  whatever  seemed  to  have 
those  aspects. 

She  had  not  reached  the  later  phase  of 
evolution  where  the  heroine  takes  her  fate  in 
her  own  hands  with  the  quietest  assurance, 
finding  a  career  as  engrossing  as  a  flirtation, 
and  following  a  trail  of  her  own  choosing  apart 
altogether  from  the  thought  of  a  man's  love 
or  of  marriage.      Dorothea  seems  a  blend   of 
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the  more  attractive  qualities  of  the  old  and  the 
new  heroine,  standing  midway  between  the 
artificialities  and  the  sillinesses  of  the  one  and 
the  self-realization  and  daring  of  the  other. 
She  retains  the  appealingness  of  the  older  order 
of  girlhood  linked  to  the  wider  aims  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  present-day  woman  in  whose  develop- 
ment the  Great  War  has  so  markedly  become 
a  factor  of  dynamic  force,  subjugating  the  baser 
and  parasitic  tendencies  of  the  female  nature 
into  exalted  devotion  to  duty,  and  running 
into  new  and  varying  moulds  of  action  and 
enterprise  the  initiative  and  energy  so  long 
and  so  wastefully  repressed  by  the  custom  and 
usage  of  our  social  system.  Dorothea's  char- 
acter was  clearly  formed  on  large  Madonna-like 
lines,  with  a  swift-moving  pity  towards  all 
who  needed  her  ministrations ;  a  keen  sense 
of  the  sufferings  of  life,  which  she  longed  to 
alleviate ;  a  self-forgetfulness  where  higher 
interests  were  concerned ;  and  a  delightful 
freedom  from  the  pettiness  and  vanities  custom- 
arily associated  with  the  feminine  disposition 
in  the  days  when  George  the  Fourth  was  King. 
Yet  this  adorable  creature,  fit  to  rank  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  world's  noblest  women,  betrays 
the  mental  bondage  and  the  straitened  paths 
in  which  feminine  aspirations  moved  a  hundred 
years  ago.  A  Dorothea  of  to-day  would  find 
a  multiplicity  of  outlets  for  native  gifts.  Doro- 
thea saw  one  way  only  of  realizing  her  ambition 
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to  be  useful — by  marrying  an  old  and  pedantic 
clergyman.  To  play  an  independent  role  in 
the  world's  beneficences  never  seemed  to  occur 
to  her  ;  to  be  worthy  to  help  and  to  further 
Mr.  Casaubon's  project  of  authorship  appealed 
to  her  as  a  delectable  sphere  of  satisfying  duty. 
"  The  really  delightful  marriage,"  as  she  re- 
flected in  her  young  ignorance,  "  must  be  where 
your  husband  was  a  sort  of  father,  and  could 
teach  you  even  Hebrew  if  you  wished  it." 

Disillusionment  followed  fast  enough.  Doro- 
thea soon  discerns  the  pitiful  futility  of  all 
her  husband's  laborious  research  and  learning. 
"  The  Key  to  all  the  Mythologies  "  could  not 
unlock  the  door  of  happiness.  Mrs.  Cadwal- 
lader  before  the  marriage  had  given  her  opinion 
of  Casaubon  in  scathing  epigram  :  "  She  says 
he  has  a  great  soul — a  great  bladder  for  dried 
peas  to  rattle  in  !  "  But  Dorothea,  living  close 
to  the  restless,  baffled,  disappointed  egotism 
of  the  man,  could  only  extend  in  tender  com- 
passion that  wealth  of  devoted  service  she 
had  thought  to  pour  into  the  making  of  her 
husband's  fame. 

Nevertheless,  though  mistaking  the  true  ends 
of  life  in  the  incompatibility  of  her  marriage, 
Dorothea  leans  towards  the  new  standard  of 
womanhood,  and  displays  in  various  acts  and 
episodes  the  fine  grain  and  quality  of  her  nature. 
Notably  is  this  so  in  her  warm-hearted  defence 
of  Lydgate  against  imjust  and  galling  suspicion, 
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and  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  her  thought 
towards  Will  Ladislaw,  whose  worship  of  her 
from  the  beginning  roused  none  of  the  emotions 
and  vanity  which  might  easily  have  moved  a 
smaller-minded  woman. 

The  great  scene  of  the  book,  however,  which 
reveals  the  spiritual  kinship  of  the  heroine 
with  the  women  who  to'  daj'"  seek  the  good  of 
their  sister  women,  is  the  meeting  of  Dorothea 
and  Rosamond.  Here  George  Eliot  visualizes 
in  the  concrete  that  animating  spirit  of  good- 
will which  is  transforming  the  relations  of 
women  to  each  other,  the  more  highly  favoured 
no  longer  holding  aloof  in  selfish  ease,  but 
striving  to  uplift  and  help  the  more  helpless 
of  their  sex.  Dorothea^  now  a  widow  and 
conscious  of  Ladislaw's  place  in  her  heart,  has 
sudden  reason  to  believe  he  is  faithless  to  her, 
and  that  he  is  I^osamond  Lydgate's  lover, 
whose  husband  she  had  so  braveh^  and  success- 
fully defended  and  aided  in  his  difificulties. 
After  a  night  of  intolerable  anguish  following 
that  paralysing  moment  of  discovery,  she  crushes 
back  self-pity  and  decides  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  carry  a  message  of  comfort  to  the  unhappy 
Rosamond. 

It  was  not  in  Dorothea's  nature  for  longer  than  the 
duration  of  a  paroxysm  to  sit  in  the  narrow  cell  of 
her  own  calamity  in  the  besotted  misery  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  only  sees  another's  lot  as  an  accident  of  her 
own  .  .  .  that  base  prompting  which  makes  a  woman 
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more  cruel  to  her  rival  than  to  a  faithless  lover  could 
have  no  strength  of  recurrence  in  Dorothea  when  the 
dominant  spirit  within  her  had  once  overcome  the 
tumult  and  hod  once  shown  her  the  truer  measure  of 
things.  All  the  active  thought  with  which  she  had 
been  representing  to  herself  the  trials  of  Lydgate's  lot 
— and  this  young  marriage  union,  whicii  like  her  own 
seemed  to  have  its  hidden  as  well  a.s  its  evident  ttoubles 
— all  this  vivid  sympathetic  experience  returned  to 
her  now  as  a  power.  She  said  to  her  own  irremediable 
grief  that  it  should  make  her  more  helpful  instead  of 
driving  her  back  from  every  effort. 

And  v/hat  sort  of  crises  might  not  be  in  those  three 
Jives  whose  contact  \Vith  hers  laid  an  obligation  on 
her  as  if  they  had  been  suppliants  bearing  the  Sacred 
Branch  ?  The  objects  of  her  rescue  were  not  to  be 
sought  out  by  her  fancy  :  they  were  chosen  for  her. 
She  yearned  towards  the  Perfect  Right  that  it  might 
make  a  throne  within  her  and  rule  her  errant  will : 
"  What  should  I  do — how  should  I  act  now,  this  very 
day,  if  I  could  clutch  my  own  pain  and  compel  it  to 
silence  and  think  of  those  three  ?  " 

In  one  of  his  essays  Walter  Pater  makes  a 
suggestive  remark  about  the  highest  sort  of 
dramatic  poetry  that  "  it  presents  us  with  a 
kind  of  profoundly  significant  and  animated 
instants— some  brief  and  wholly  concrete  moment 
—into  which,  however,  all  the  motives,  all 
the  interests  and  effects  of  a  long  history 
have  condensed  themselves,  and  which  seem 
to  absorb  past  and  future  in  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  the  present."  Such  a  dramatic 
moment  of  time  is  that  between  these  two 
women-      Condensed    into     her    self-appointed 
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mission  of  succour  are  the  directing  thoughts, 
motives,  principles  of  Dorothea's  life — the  fruit 
of  a  finely  touched  spirit — while  to  both  the 
hopes  and  dreams  and  loves  of  past  and  future 
seem  gathered  up  in  the  palpitating  present. 
In  this  arresting  fashion  George  Eliot  breaks 
the  strict  canon  of  romance  that  presupposes 
enmity  between  rival  women,  and  sets  a  new 
outpost  of  magnanimity  in  that  chill  desert 
where  heretofore  every  woman  was  an  isolated 
unit,  fighting  for  her  own  hand.  In  painting 
this  new  position  with  magical  insight  and 
intensity,  the  author  has  reached  higher  ground 
than  yet  attained,  has  obtained  a  Pisgah-like 
view  of  all  the  wonder  that  will  be  when  even 
rivalry  for  the  same  man's  love  cannot  shake 
the  fundamental  loyalty  of  woman  to  woman. 
For  the  human  heart  is  very  human,  and  Will's 
love  was  dearer  to  Dorothea  than  are  those 
wide  impersonal  obligations  which  women  under- 
take for  their  sex.  And  like  a  hopeful  augury 
of  that  future  time,  Rosamond's  cold,  impassive 
nature  melts  under  the  compelling  goodness 
of  Dorothea,  under  the  unimagined  superiority 
of  the  other,  who  in  cordial,  pleading  tones 
speaks  of  her  husband's  honour,  of  the  misery 
of  "  false  incompatible  bonds,"  until  Rosamond, 
"  taken  hold  of  by  an  emotion  stronger  than 
her  own — hurried  along  in  a  new  movement 
which  gave  all  things  a  new,  awful,  undefined 
aspect — could  find  no  words,  but  involuntarily 
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she  put  her  lips  to  Dorothea's  forehead,  which 
was  very  near  her  own,  and  for  a  moment  the 
two  women  clasped  each  other  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  shipwreck." 

CUnging  thus,  Rosamond  confesses  that  she 
is  nothing  to  Will,  and  out  of  the  tumult 
and  the  passion  of  her  great  renunciation 
Dorothea  wins  her  happiness. 

Before  parting  with  us  George  Eliot  makes 
it  again  plain  that  the  failure  and  ineffectiveness 
that,  since  St.  Teresa  downward,  beset  the 
nobler  ardours  of  girlhood  lie  in  "  an  imperfect 
social  state  "  and  in  the  unthinking  attitude 
of  the  ording-ry  mind  towards  the  diversity 
of  womanhood's  gifts  and  aims — truths  which 
the  Suffrage  Movement  has  made  familiar 
to  the  present  generation.      She  sa5's  : — 

The  determining  acts  of  Dorothea's  life  .  .  .  were 
the  mixed  result  of  young  and  noble  impulse  struggling 
amidst  the  conditions  of  an  imperfect  social  state  in 
which  great  feelings  will  often  take  the  aspect  of  error 
and  great  faith  the  aspect  of  illusion.  For  there  is  no 
creature  whose  inward  being  is  so  strong  that  it  is  not 
greatly  determined  by  what  lies  outside  it.  A  new 
Teresa  will  hardly  have  the  opportunity  of  reforming 
a  conventual  life,  any  more  than  a  new  Antigone  will 
spend  her  heroic  piety  in  daring  all  for  the  sake  of  a 
brother's  burial :  the  medium  in  which  their  ardour 
took  shape  is  for  ever  gone.  But  we  insignificant 
people  with  our  daily  words  and  acts  are  preparing 
the  lives  of  many  Dorotheas,  some  of  which  may  present 
a  far  sadder  sacrifice  than  that  of  the  Dorothea  whose 
story  we  know. 
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Sarah  Grand 

Men  will  always  seek  to  be  what  pleases  women 
most.  If,  then,  you  wish  that  men  should  be  great 
and'  virtuous,  desire  that  women  may  prefer  before 
superficial  qualities  grandeur  of  soul  and  virtue. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 


WHEN  The  Heavenly  Twins  was 
presented  to  the  reading  public, 
perhaps  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  piibHc  were  very  ^luch 
shocked,  or  professed  to  be  so.  Yet  possibly  if 
the  truth  were  told  they  were  less  shocked  at  the 
nature  of  the  facts  revealed  than  at  the  audacity 
of  the  author  in  so  frankly  and  courageously 
attacking  social  evils  and  that  "  conspiracy 
of  silence "  which  the  Suffrage  Movement  of 
to-day  has  done  so  much  to  shatter.  Clearly 
the  book  was  a  pioneer,  an  early  attempt  in 
fiction  to  show  the  awful  consequences  of  the 
lightly  accepted  double  standard  of  morals 
and  to  inveigh  against  the  iniquitous  practice 
that  allows  a  man  of  doubtful  character  to 
wed  an  innocent  girl. 

Much  that  is  advanced  and  advocated  in  this 
novel  has  a  singularly  familiar  ring  to  Suffra- 
gists, and  could  be  easily  taken  as  excerpts 
from  Suffrage  literature  of  a  propaganda  order. 
Briefly,  the  heroine — Evadne — runs  away  on 
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her  wedding-day  after  the  ceremony,  on  learning 
that  her  husband  had  led  an  immoral  life. 
Later,  yielding  to  her  mother's  entreaties  to 
save  appearances,  she  consents  to  reside  in 
Colonel  Colquhoun's  house,  his  wife  in  namQ 
only.  Edith,  her  friend,  less  strong-minded, 
refusing  to  be  warned,  marries  a  man  with  a 
past,  with  dire  consequences  to  herself  and  her 
infant.  Edith  dies  raving  mad,  and  her  child 
is  foredoomed  to  a  heritage  of  disease  and 
suffering  from  birth.  The  whole  tale  is  a  bit 
of  special  pleading  for  equal  purity  of  life  for 
both  men  and  women. 

"  I  would  stop  the  imposition,  approved  of  by  custom," 
said  Evadne,  "  connived  at  by  parents,  made  possible 
by  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  we  are  carefully 
kept — the  imposition  upon  a  girl's  innocence  and 
inexperience  of  a  disreputable  man  for  a  husband." 

"  That  is  the  mistake  you  good  women  all  make," 
said  Evadne  ;  "  you  set  a  detestably  bad  example. 
So  long  as  women  like  you  forgive  anything,  men  will 
do  anything.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  set  up  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  for  men  to  reach,  in  order 
to  have  the  privilege  of  associating  with  you.  There 
is  this  quality  in  men,  that  they  will  have  the  bfest  of 
everything  ;  and  if  the  best  wives  are  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  being  ivorthy  of  them,  they  will  strive  to 
become  so.  As  it  is,  however,  why  should  they  ? 
Instead  of  punishing  them  for  their  depravity  you 
encourage  them  in  it  by  overlooking  it ;  and  besides," 
she  added,  "  you  must  know  that  there  is  no  past  in 
the  matter  of  vice.  The  consequences  become  heredi- 
tary, and  continue  from  generation  to  generation." 
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"  You  think  I  should  act  as  women  have  been  always 
advised  to  act  as  in  such  cases — that  I  should  sacrifice 
myself  to  save  that  one  man's  soul.  I  take  a  different 
view  of  it.  I  see  that  the  world  is  not  a  bit  better 
for  centuries  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  woman's  part,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  is  time  we  tried  a  more  effectual 
plan.  And  I  propose  now  to  sacrifice  the  man  instead 
of  the  woman." 

"  You  will  not  counsel  a  son  of  yours  to  many  a 
society  woman  of  the  same  character  as  Colonel 
Colquhoun  and  neither  more  nor  less  degraded,  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  her,  woulcf  you,  mother  ?  I 
know  you  would  not.  And  as  a  woman's  soul  is  every 
bit  as  precious  as  a  man's,  one  sees  what  cant  this  talk 
of  reformation  is.  His  past  life  seems  to  inspire  you 
with  no  horror  ;  the  knowledge  of  it  makes  me  shrink 
from  him.  My  husband  must  b6  a  Christlike  man. 
I  have  very  strong  convictions,  you  see,  on  the  subject 
of  the  sanctity  and  responsibilities  of  marriage.  There 
are  certain  conditions  which  I  hold  to  be  essential  on 
both  sides.  I  hold  also  that  human  beings  are  sacred 
and  capable  of  deep  desecration,  and  that  marriage, 
their  closest  bond,  is  sacred,  too,  the  holiest  relationship 
in  life,  and  one  which  should  only  be  entered  upon 
with  the  greatest  care  and  in  the  most  reverent 
spirit." 

"  You  will  say  that  no  girl  in  your  young  days  would 
have  behaved  so  outrageously  as  I  am  doing.  I  wish 
you  had  said  so  '  decidedly  '  instead  of  '  outrageously,' 
for  I  am  sure  that  any  resistance  to,  the  old  iniquitous 
state  of  things  is  a  quite  hopeful  sign  of  coming  change 
for  the  better.  .  .  .  The  mistake  from  the  beginning 
has  been  that  women  have  practised  self-sacrifice  when 
they  should  have  been  teaching  men  self-control." 


"  There  is  one  word  I  would  say,  although  I  do  not 
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wish  to  influence  you,"   Mrs.  Orton  Beg  began  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  You  mean  submit,"  Evadne  said,  and  shook  her 
head.  "  No  ;  that  word  is  of  no  use  to  me.  Mine  is 
REBEL.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  dare  to  rebel 
in  every  age  are  they  who  make  Ufe  possible  for 
those  whom  temperament  compels  to  submit  It  is 
the  rebels  who  extend  the  boundary  of  right  little  by 
little,  narrowing  the  confines  of  wrong  and  crowding  it 
out  of  existence." 


"Well,  I  hope  she  will  not  become  a  contentious 
woman,"  Mr.  St.  John  said.  "  The  way  in  which 
women  are  putting  themselves  forward  just  now  on 
any  subject  which  happens  to  attract  their  attention 
is  quite  deplorable,  I  think ;  and  pushing  themselves 
into  the  professions,  too,  and  entering  into  rivalry  with 
men  generally ;  you  must  confess  that  all  that  is 
unwomanly." 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  depend  entirely  upon  how  it  is 
done,"  Mr.  Price  answered  judicially.  "  And  I  deny 
the  rivalry.  All  that  women  ask  is,  to  be  allowed  to 
earn  their  bread  honestly  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  men  would  rather  see  them  on  the 
streets.  I  feel  sure  that  the  scales  will  fall  from  your 
eyes  some  day,  and  then  you  will  look  back,  and  see 
clearly  for  yourself  the  way  in  which  all  moral  progress 
has  been  checked  for  ages  by  the  criminal  repression 
of  women." 


Two  scenes  in  The  Heavenly  Twins  stand 
out  with  special  distinctness  and  arresting 
force.  The  first  I  shall  give  is  a  scene  between 
Evadne    and    Colonel    Colquhoun    that  is  set 
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to  the  saddest  of  all  sad  refrains  :    "  It  might 
have  been." 

"  You  would  have  loved  me,  then,  if  I  had  lived  a 
different  life  ?  "    he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  simply,  "  I  should  have  loved 
you.  No  other  man  has  made  me  feel  for  a  moment 
what  i  felt  for  you,  while  I  believed  that  you  were  all 
that  a  man  should  be  who  proposes  to  marry  ;  and  I 
don't  think  any  other  man  ever  will.  You  v/ere  born 
for  me.     Why,  oh,  why  did  you  not  live  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  h,ad  !  "    he  answered. 

She  rose  impulsively  and  stretched  out  her  hands 
to  him.  It  was  a  movement  of  pain  and  pity,  sorrow 
and  sympathy;  and  he  understood  it. 

"  You  meant  to  marry  always,"  she  said.  "  You 
treasured  in  your  heart  the  ideal  of  a  wotnan.  Why 
could  you  not  have  lived  so  that  you  would  have  been 
HER  ideal,  too,  when  at  last  you  met  ?  " 

He  took  her  two  little  outstretched  hands  and  held 
them  a  moment  in  his,  looking  down  at  them. 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  had  !  "    he  repeated. 

"  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  a  woman  has  her 
ideal  as  well  as  a  man  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  that  she  loves 
purity  and  truth,  and  loathes  degradation  and  vice 
more  than  a  man  does  ?  " 

"  Theoretically,  yes,"  he  answered,  "  but  you  find 
practically  that  women  will  marry  any  one.  If  they 
were  more  particular,  we  would  be  more  particular  too." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  our  curse,"  said  Evadne — "  yours 
and  mine.  If  women  had  been  '  more  particular  '  in 
the  past,  you  would  have  been  a  good  man  and  I  should 
iiave  been  a  happy  "rtdffe  to-day." 

The  second  scene  is  painful  in  the  extreme, 
where  Edith,  grey,  ghastly,  and  suffering,  con- 
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fronts  het  husband,  whom  she  has  summoned 
to  her  bedside.  It  is  a  terrible  commentaty 
upon  the  sins  of  society ;  brutal,  emphatic, 
realistic,  in  the  desire  to  show  how  the  innocent 
suffer  from  the  wrong-doing  of  the  guilty. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  drew  special  attention  to  this 
scene  in  his  review  of  the  book  when  it  first 
appeared  : — 

Edith  viras  lying  on  her  back,  with  her  face  turned 
towards  Angehca.  .  .  .  There  were  three  gentlemen 
present :  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Galbraith,  and  Sir  Moseley 
Menteith. 

Edith  was  looking  at  her  father.  "  That  is  why  I 
sent  for  you  all,"  she  was  saying  feebly,  "  to  tell  you, 
you  who  represent  the  arrangement  of  society  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  me  and  my  child  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  this  way.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  any 
•  of  you,  except  " — she  sat  up  in  bed  suddenly  and 
addressed  her  husband  in  scathing  tones — "  except  to 
you.  And  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  is — go  !  go  ! 
Father,  turn  him  out  of  the  house.  Don't  let  me 
ever  see  that  dreadful  man  again  !  " 


Angelica  was  hidden  by  the  curtain  in  the  deep 
embrasure  of  the  window.  Menteith  bit  his  hails  and 
stood  still  for  some  time.  Then  the  Bishop  came, 
followed  by  Dr.  Galbraith,  and  walked  straight  up  to 
him.  It  was  a  bad  moment  for  Sir  Moseley  Menteith. 
He  tried  to  inspect  his  father-in-law  coolly,  but  his 
hand  was  somewhat  tremulous  as  he  raised  it  to  twist 
his  little  light  moustache. 

"  My  daughter  wishes  you  to  leave  the  house,"  the 
Bishop   said   sternly ;     "  and — er — I   may   say  that   I 
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— that  we — her  father  and  mother,  wish  you  also  to 
go — er — now,  at  once." 

Angelica  sprang  from  her  hiding-place. 

"  And  take  that,"  she  cried,  "  for  a  present,  you 
father  of  a  speckled  toad  !  "  and  seizing  the  heavy 
quarto  Bible  from  the  table,  she  flung  it  with  all  her 
might  full  in  his  face.  It  happened  to  hit  him  on  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  which  it  broke. 

Later,  when  Angelica  confides  the  whole 
poignant  story  to  her  brother  Diavolo,  she 
sums  up  in  a  few  words  the  underlying  cause 
of  all  such  misery  : — 

"  There  is  no  law,  you  see,"  Angelica  regumed, 
"  either  to  protect  us  or  avenge  us.  That  is  because 
men  made  the  law  for  themselves,  and  that  is  why 
women  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  make  laws  too." 

To  compare  Evadne's  attitude  with  Richard- 
son's Pamela  and  Fielding's  Ameha  is  to  discover 
something  of  the  distance  and  the  contrast  that 
separate  the  modern  from  the  ancient  heroine  in 
respect  to  morals  and  marriage  :  the  one  refuses 
to  condone,  the  others  meekly  accept,  a  husband's 
wrong-doing. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN 
FARM 

Olive  Schreiner 

The  woman's  cause  is  man's. 

Tennyson, 


IT  is  no  exaggeration,  but  a  simple  fact, 
to  say  that  no  writer  has  touched  more 
subtly  or  with  more  understanding  the 
Woman  question,  than  Olive  Schreiner 
in  her  wonderful  book,  The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm.  What  illuminating  vision,  what  pro- 
phetic outlook  she  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  only  those  can  gauge  who  remember 
the  storm  of  adverse  criticism  that  greeted  the 
book,  and  who  now  perceive  the  world  of 
women  claiming  and  receiving  recognition  and 
enfranchisement  to-day.  Olive  Schreiner,  with 
surpassing  insight  and  wisdom,  has  reached  the 
heights  and  plumbed  the  depths  of  feminine 
experience  and  desire,  and  made  plain  to  the 
uncaring  crowd  the  truth  and  the  tragedy 
that  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  usual  and" 
the  commonplace. 

In  Lyndall  and  in  Em — the  one  all  brain, 
the  other  all  heart — we  have  types  dissimilar 
in  every  way,  yet  linked  by  the  common  heri- 
tage of  baffled  hopes  and  aspirations,  victims 
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alike  of  the  irksome  limitations,  the  pitiful 
sophistries  that  close  about  the  woman's  Idt. 
The  greatest  Feminist  of  her  day  has  left  an 
indelible  record  in  our  litera,ture  of  the  age- 
long unrest,  the  age-long  ache  of  a  woman's 
soul  under  the  burden  of  intolerable  restrictions. 
To  read  this  book  is  to  every  sensitive  heart 
a  vicarious  suffering  ;  to  forget  it  is  impossible. 
It  haunts  the  memory  and  will  and  must  haunt 
the  conscience  like  an  accusing  spirit  till  the 
unnecessary  evils,  the  unheeded  sorrows,  of 
womanhood  find  remedy  in  a  juster,  puret, 
better  state  of  society.  Let  us  hear  Lyndall 
as,  under  the  shimmering  beauty  of  the  African 
sun,  she  pours  into  Waldo's  ears  the  passion 
and  protest  of  her  heart : — 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  were  a  woman,  Waldo  ?  " 
said  Lyndall. 

"  No,"  he  answered  readily. 

She  laughed. 

"  i  thought  not.  Even  you  are  too  worldly-wise 
for  that.  I  never  met  a  man  who  did.  This  is  a  pretty 
ring,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  little  hand,  that  the 
morning  sunlight  might  make  the  diamonds  sparkle. 
"  Worth  fifty  pounds  at  least.  I  will  give  it  to  the 
•first  man  who  tells  me  he  would  like  to  be  a  woman. 
It  is  delightful  to  be  a  woman ;  but  every  man  thanks 
the  Lord  devoutly  that  he  isn't  one." 

"  It  is  not  what  is  done  to  us,  but  what  is  madis  of 
us,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  wrongs  us.  We  all  enter 
the  world  little  plastic  beings,  with  so  much  natural 
force,  perhaps,  but  for  the  rest — blank  ;  and  the  world 
tells  us  what  we  are  to  be,  and  Shapes  us  by  the  eftds 
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it  ^ets  before  us.  To  you  it  says  :  '  Work  '  ;  and  to  lus 
it  S3.ys :  '  Seein.'  To  you  it  says  :  '  As  you  approximate 
Xq  Iran's  highest  i4eal  of  God,  as  your  arra  is  strong 
and  your  knowledge  great,  and  the  power  to  labour 
is  with  you,  so  you  shall  gain  all  that  human  heart 
desires.'  To  ys  it  says  :  'Strength  shall  not  help  you, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  labour.  You  shall  gain  what  men 
gain,  but  by  other  means.'  And  so  the  world  makes 
men  and  womeij." 

"  A  little  bitterness,  a  little  longing  when  we  are 
young,  a  little  futile  searching  for  work,  a  little  passionate 
striving  for  room,  for  the  exercise  of  our  powers — and 
thep  we  go  with  the  drove,  a  woman  must  march  with 
her  regimept.  In  the  end  she  must  be  trodden  down 
or  go  with  it ;  ajid  if  she  is  wise  she  goes.  We  were 
equals  once,*  when  we  lay  new-borp  babes  on  our  nurses' 
knee^.  We  will  be  equals  again  when  they  tie  up  our 
jaws  for  the  last  sleep." 

Waldo  looked  in  wonder  at  the  little  quivering 
face  ;  it  was  a,  glimpse  into  a  world  of  passion  and 
feeling  wholly  new  to  him. 

"  Marjv  you,"  she  said,  "  we  have  always  this  advan- 
tage over  you :  we  can  at  any  time  step  into  ease  and 
copipetence,  wliere  you  must  labour  patiently  for  it. 
A-  little  weeping,  a  little  wheedhng,  a  little  self-degra- 
dation, a  little  careful  use  of  our  advantages,  and  thefi 
gome  man  will  say  :  '  Conie,  be  my  wife  ! '  With  good 
looks  and  yoijtji  marriage  is  easy  to  attain.  But  a 
woman  whp  b^s  sold  herself,  even  |or  a  ring  an4  a 
jiew  name,  peed  hold  her  skirt  aside  for  no  creature 
in  the  street.  They  both  earn  their  bread  in  one  way. 
Marriage  for  love  is  the  beautifullest  external  symbol 
of  the  unioij  of  souls  ;  marriage  without  it  is  the  un- 
Cleanliest  trafl5c  that  defiles  the  world." 

"  And  they  tell  ns  we  have  mqn's  chivalrous  atten- 
tion," she  cried.  "  When  we  ask  to  be  doctors,  lawyer^, 
lawmakers,  anything  but  ill-paid  drudge^,  they  say : 
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'  No  ;  but  you  have  men's  chivalrous  attention  ;  now 
think  of  that  and  be  satisfied.'  ...  I  shall  be  old  and 
ugly  one  day,  and  I  shall  look  for  men's  chivalrous 
help,  but  I  shall  .not  find  it." 

"  The  bees  are  very  attentive  to  the  flowers  till  their 
honey  is  done,  and  then  they  fly  over  them.  I  don't 
know  if  the  flowers  feel  grateful  to  the  bees  ;  they 
are  great  fools  if  they  do." 

"  But  some  women,"  said  Waldo,  speaking  as 
though  the  words  forced  themselves  from  him  at  that 
moment — "  some  women  have  power." 

She  lifted  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  Power  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  men  being  asked 
whether  other  souls  should  have  power  or  not  ?  It 
is  born  in  them.  And  it  will  act,  if  not  openly  for 
good,  then  covertly  for  evil  ;  but  it  will  act.  .  .  .  Do 
you  think  if  Napoleon  had  been  born  a  woman  he 
would  have  been  contented  to  give  small  tea-parties 
and  talk  small  scandal  ?  He  would  have  risen  ;  but 
the  world  would  not  have  heard  of  him  as  it  hears  of 
him  now  ;  he  would  have  left  one  of  those  names  that 
stain  the  leaf  of  every  history — the  names  of  women 
who,  having  power,  but  being  denied  the  right  to 
exercise  it  openly,  rule  in  the  dark,  covertly,  and  by 
stealth,  through  the  men  whose  passions  they  feed 
on,  and  by  whom  they  climb." 

"  Power  ?  "  she  said  suddenly.  "  Yes,  we  have 
power  ;  and  since  we  are  not  to  expend  it  in  tunnelling 
mountains,  nor  healing  diseases,  nor  making  laws  nor 
money,  nor  on  any  extraneous  object,  we  expend  it 
on  you.  You  are  our  goods,  our  merchandise,  our 
material  for  operating  on  ;  we  buy  you,  we  sell  you, 
we  make  fools  of  you,  we  act  the  wily  old  Jew  with 
you,  we  keep  six  of  you  crawling  to  our  little  feet, 
praying  only  for  a  touch  of  our  little  hands.  We  are 
not  to  study  law,  nor  science,  nor  art,  so  we  study 
you.     We  keep  six  of  you  dancing  in  the  palm  of  one 
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little  hand,"  she  said,  balancing  her  outstretched  hand 
gracefully,  as  though  tiny  beings  disported  themselves 
in  its  palm.  "  There — we  throw  you  away,  and  you 
sink  to  the  devil,"  she  said,  folding  her  arms  com- 
posedly. "  There  was  never  a  man  who  said  one  word 
for  woman  but  he  said  two  for  man,  and  three  for  the 
whole  human  race." 

Later  in  the  story  Lyndall  further  continues 
to  discourse  with  Waldo  upon  the  position  and 
prospects  of  woman  : — 

"  They  bring  weighty  arguments  against  us  when 
vye  ask  for  the  perfect  freedom  of  women,"  she  said; 
"  but  when  you  come  to  the  objections,  they  are  like' 
pumpkin  devils  with  candles  inside — hollow  and  can't 
bite.  They  say  that  women  do  not  wish  for  the  sphere 
and  freedom  we  ask  for  them,  and  would  not  use  it." 

"  If  the  bird  does  like  its  cage,  and  does  like  its 
sugar  and  will  not  leave  it,  why  keep  the  door  so  very 
carefully  shut  ?  Why  not  open  it,  only  a  little  ? 
Do  they  know  there  is  many  a  bird  will  not  break  its 
wings  against  the  bars,  but  would  fly  if  the  doors  were 
ojien  ?  "  She  knit  her  forehead  and  leaned  further 
over  the  bars. 

"  Then  they  say  :  '  If  the  women  have  the  liberty 
they  ask  for,  they  will  be  found  in  positions  for  which 
they  are  not  fitted.'  If  two  men  climb  one  ladder, 
did  you  ever  see  the  weakest  anywhere  but  at  the 
foot  ?  The  surest  sign  of  fitness  is  success.  The 
weakest  never  wins  but  where  there  is  handicapping. 
If  we  are  not  fit,  you  give  us  to  no  purpose  the  right 
to  labour  ;  the  work  will  fall  out  of  our  hands  into 
those  that  are  wiser." 

"  They  say  that  women  have  one  great  and  noble 
work  left  them,  and  they  do  it  ill.  It  is  the  work  that 
demands  the  broadest  culture,  and  they  have  not  even 
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the  narrowest.  But  the  wQjnan  who  does  woman's 
work  needs  a  many-sided,  multiform  culture ;  the 
heights  a,nd  depths  of  human  life  must  not  bp  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  vision  ;  she  must  have  knowledge  of 
men  and  things  in  many  states,  a  wide  catholicity  of 
sympathy,  the  strength  that  springs  from  knowledge 
and  the  magnanimity  which  springs  from  strength. 
We  bear  the  world,  and  we  make  it.  There  was  never 
a  great  man  who  had  not  a  great  mother — it  is  hardly 
sm  exaggeration.  The  first  six  years  of  our  life  make 
us  ;  all  that  is  added  is  veneer ;  and  yet  some  5g.y, 
if  a  woman  can  cook  a  dinner  or  dress  herself  well  she 
has  culture  enough." 

She  smiled  slightly  :  "  They  say  that  we  complain 
of  woman  being  compelled  to  look  upon  marriage  as 
a  profession,  but  that  she  is  free  to  enter  upon  it, 
or  leave  it,  as  she  pleases." 

"  Yes  ;  and  a  cat  set  afloat  in  a  pond  is  free  to  sit 
in  the  tub  until  it  dies  there  ;  it  is  under  no  obligation 
to  wet  its  feet.  Let  any  man  think  for  five  minutes 
of  what  old  maidenhood  means  to  a  woman,  and  then 
let  hini  be  silent.  Is  it  easy  to  bear  through  life  a 
name  that  in  itself  signifies  defeat ;  to  dwell,  as  nine 
out  of  ten  unmarried  women  must,  under  the  finger 
of  another  woman  ?  Is  it  easy  to  look  forward  to  ^n 
old  age  without  honour,  without  the  reward  of  useful 
labour,  without  love  ?  I  wonder  how  many  men  there 
are  who  would  give  up  everything  that  is  dear  in  IjfQ 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  high  ideal  purity." 

"  And  then,  when  they  have  no  other  argument 
against  us,  they  say  :  '  Go  on.  But  when  you  have 
made  woman  what  you  wish,  and  her  children  inherit 
her  culture,  you  will  defeat  yourself.  Man  will  gradu- 
ally become  extinct '  from  excessive  intellect,  the 
passions  which  replenish  the  race  will  die.'  "  She  was 
silept  then  for  a  while,  and  said  somewhat  dreamily, 
mojre  a^  though  speaking  to  hprsejf  than  to  him — 
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"  They  ask  :  '  What  will  you  gain,  even  if  man  does 
not  become  extinct  ?  You  will  have  brought  justice 
and  equaUty  unto  the  earth  and  sent  love  from  it. 
When  men  and  women  are  equals  they  will  love  no 
more.  Your  highly  cultured  will  not  be  lovable,  will 
not  love.' 

"  A  great  soul  draws  and  is  drawn  with  more  fierce 
intensity  than  any  small  one.  By  every  inch  we  grow 
in  intellectual  height,  our  love  strikes  down  its  roots 
deeper  and  spreads  out  its  arms  wider.  It  is  for  love's 
sake,  yet,  more  than  for  any  other,  that  we  look  for 
that  new  time."  She  had  leaned  her  head  agaijast  the 
stofies,  and  watched  with  her  sad,  soft  eyes  the  retreating 
t^lfc^.  '*  Then  when  that  time  comes,"  she  said  slowly, 
"  when  love  is  no  more  bought  or  sold,  when  it  is  not 
a  means  of  making  bread,  when  each  woman's  life  is 
filled  with  earnest,  independent  labour — then  love  will 
come  to  her,  a  strange  sudden  sweetness  breaking  in 
upori  her  earnest  work  ;  not  sought  for,  but  found. 
Then,  but  not  now.  .   .  ." 

Alas  for  Lyndall  !  it  was  not  hers  to  greet 
that  golden  time.  like  many  another  beauti- 
ful woman,  economically  helpless,  she  fell  by 
the  wayside  of  life — a  lovely  flower  despoiled  by 
the  passion  and  power  of  man. 
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Geo.  Gissing 

Who   would   be    free    themselves    must    strike    the 
blow. — Byron, 


GEORGE  GISSING,  who  himself  knew 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune,"  has  giveji  us  in  searching 
detail  the  woes  of  women  compelled 
by  stern  necessity  to  be  wage-earners,  without 
special  training  or  aptitude  for  the  task.  He 
shows  the  misguided  policy  of  parents  in  bring- 
ing up  their  daughters  sheltered  and  dependent, 
and  the  misery,  the  suffering,  the  hardships, 
often  the  deterioration  in  character,  of  such 
girls,  thrust  by  a  father's  death  or  sudden 
reversal  of  fortune  into  the  vortex  of  the 
world's  battle  for  bread.  With  unflinching 
pen,  dipped  in  the  colours  of  truth,  he  traces 
the  sorrowful  history  of  Dr.  Madden's  daughters, 
who  upon  their  father's  decease  were  obliged 
to  exchange  the  ease  and  security  of  a  com- 
fortable home  for  the  ill-paid  drudgery  which 
alone  was  open  to  their  incompetence.  "  Alice 
obtained  a  situation  as  nursery  governess  at 
£i6  a  year ;  Virginia  was  fortunate  to  be 
accepted  as  companion  to  a  gentlewoman  at 
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£i2.  Gertrude,  fourteen  years  old,  was  offered 
emploj'ment  in  a  fancy  goods  shop  ;  her  pay- 
ment nothing  at  all,  but  lodging,  food,  and 
dress  assured  to  her."  The  story  further 
proceeds  to  depict  the  galling  bondage  of  an 
uncongenial  marriage.  Monica,  the  youngest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  sisters,  marries  to 
escape  servitude  as  a  shop-assistant,  and  falls 
into  the  worse  servitude  of  a  jealous,  exacting, 
unreasonable  husband.  He  plays  the  tyrant 
in  a  thousand  foolish  efforts  to  restrain  her 
freedom  of  action  and  to  mould  her  to  his  own 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  pattern  wife — with 
disastrous  consequences  to  them  both.  Let 
me  quote   one  of  their  many   altercations  : — 

"  In  my  opinion,  Monica,  a  woman  ought  never  to 
be  so  happy  as  when  she  is  looking  after  her  house." 

"  I  wish  to  do  my  duty,"  she  said  in  a  firm  voice  ; 
"  but  I  don't  think  it's  right  to  make  dull  work  for 
oneself  when  one  might  be  living.  ...  If  we  were 
poor  and  had  a  lot  of  children  to  look  after  as  well  as 
the  housework,  I  shouldn't  grumble.  I  should  know 
that  I  ought  to  do  what  there  was  no  one  else  to  do, 
and  make  the  best  of  it " 

"  Make  the  best  of  it !  "  he  interrupted  indignantly. 
"  What  an  expression  to  use !  It  would  not  only 
be  your  duty,  dear,  but  your  privilege." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Edmund.  If  you  were  a  shopman, 
earning  15s.  a  week  and  working  from  early  morning 
to  late  at  night,  should  you  think  it  not  only  your 
duty,  but  your  privilege  ?  " 

He  made  a  wrathful  gesture. 

"  What  comparison  is  there  ?     I  should  be  earning 
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4  hard  livelihood  slaving  for  other  people.  But  a 
married  woman  who  vyprl^s  in  her  owa  horpe  for  l^er 
husband  and  children " 

"  Work  is  work,  and  when  a  woman  is  overburdened 
with  it  she  must  find  it  difficult  not  to  weary  of  home 
and  husband  and  children  altogether.  ...  I  don't 
thin}£,  Edpiund,  there  is  much  difference  between  men 
and  wonien.  That  i?,  there  would  not  he  if  wornen 
had  fair  treatment." 

"  Not  much  difference  ?  Oh,  come  ;  you  are  talking 
nonsense.  There's  as  much  difference  between  their 
minds  as  between  their  bodies.  They  are  made  for 
entirely  different  duties." 

Monica  sighed. 

On  another  occasion,  after  a  similar  argu- 
ment, "  Monica  held  ^vith  remarkable  firmness 
to  the  position  she  had  taken  ;  a  much  older 
woman  might  have  envied  her  the  steadfast 
yet  quite  rational  assertion  of  the  right  to  live 
a  Ijfe  pf  l^er  own,  apa^rt  from  that  imposed 
upon  her  ])y  the  duties  of  wedlopk.  .  .  ." 

"  Ypu  pinst  either  trust  me  completely  or  not  g.t 
all,"  she  said.  "  You  must  not  be  afraid  to  leave  me 
the  same  freedom  as  yoii  t^ave  yourself." 

For  a  moment  her  husband  thpught  hirnself  capable 
of  accepting  this  change  in  their  relations.  The  mar- 
vellous thought  of  equality  between  man  and  wife, 
that  gospel  which  in  far-off  days  will  re-fashion  the 
world,  for  an  instant  smote  his  imagination  and  e^^lted 
hipa  above  his  native  level. 

Two  other  characters  in  the  book  present  the 
new  order  of  woman — the  practical,  independent 
working  woman.  Miss  Barfoot,  lecturing  to 
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hj*r  class  of  girl  stiidents,  is  a  mouthpiece  of 
Sufirage  doctrines  : — 

"  '  Woman  '  and  '  •vvorrianish  '  are  two  very  different 
words  ;  but  the  latter,  as  the  world  uses  it,  has  become 
practically  synonymous  with  the  former.  A  womanly 
occupation  means  practically  an  occupation  that  a 
nian  disdains,  and  here  is  the  root  of  the  matter.  I 
repeat  that  I  am  not  first  of  all  anxious  to  supply  you 
with  daily  bread.  I  am  a  troublesome,  aggressive, 
revolutionary  person.  I  want  to  do  away  with  that 
common  confusion  of  the  words  '  womanly '  and 
'  womanish,'  and  I  see  very  clearly  this  can  oiily  be 
effected  by  an  armed  movement,  an  invasion  by  women 
of  Hie  spheres  which  men  liave  always  forbidden  us 
tb  entfer.  I  atn  strenuously  opposed  to  that  view  of 
ns  set  forth  in  such  charming  language  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
for  it  tells  on  the  side  of  those  men  who  think  and 
speak  of  us  in  a  way  the  reverse  of  charming.  Were 
we  Hving  in  an  ideal  world  I  think  women  would  not 
go  to  sit  all  day  in  offices.  But  the  fact  is  we  live  in 
a  World  as  far  from  ideals  as  cati  be  conceived.  If 
woman  is  no  longer  to  be  womanish,  but  a  human  being 
of  powers  and  responsibilities,  she  must  become  militant, 
defiant.  She  must  push  her  clairns  to  the  extremity." 

Our  author  indeed  had  a  prophetic  instinct, 
though  he  died  before  the  advent  of  the  mili- 
tant Suffragist !  Miss  Barfoot  continues  iti 
the  same   strain  : — 

"  Our  proper  world  is  the  world  of  intelligence,  of 
honest  effort,  of  moral  strength.  This  old  types  of 
women  are  no  longer  helpful  to  us.  Like  the  Church 
service,  which  to  all  but  one  person  in  a  thousand 
has  become  meaningless  gabble  by  dint  of  repetition, 
these  types  hztvfe  lost  their  effect.  ...  I  don't  care 
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whether  we  crowd  out  the  men  or  not.  I  don't  care 
what  results  if  only  women  are  made  strong  and  self- 
reliant  and  nobly  independent.  The  world  must  look 
to  its  concerns.  Most  likely  we  shall  have  a  revolution 
in  the  social  order  greater  than  any  that  yet  seems 
possible.  .  .  .  When  I  think  of  the  contemptible 
wretchedness  of  women  enslaved  by  custom,  by  their 
weakness,  by  their  desires,  I  am  ready  to  cry,  '  Let 
the  world  perish  in  tumult  rather  than  things  go  on 
this  way.'  " 

A  little  further  on  and  we  have  the  epitome 
of  a  Suffrage  sermon  : — 

"It  is  very,  far  from  our  wish  to  cause  hardships 
to  any  one,  but  we  ourselves  are  escaping  from,  a  hard- 
ship that  has  become  intolerable.  We  are  educating 
ourselves.  There  must  be  a  new  type  of  woman  active 
in  every  sphere  of  life  ;  a  new  worker  out  in  the  world  ; 
a  new  ruler  of  the  home.  Of  the  old  ideal  virtues  \re 
can  retain  many,  but  we  have  to  add  to  them  those 
which  have  been  thought  appropriate  in  men  only. 
Let  a  woman  be  gentle,  but  at  the  same  time  let  her 
be  strong  ;  let  her  be  pure  of  heart,  but  none  the  less 
wise  and  instructed.  Because  we  have  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  sleepy  of  our  sex  we  must  carry  on  an 
active  warfare.  .  .  .  Whether  woman  is  the  equal  of 

man  I  neither  know  nor  care Enough  for  us  to 

know  our  natural  growth  has  been  stunted.  The  mass 
of  women  have  always  been  paltry  creatures,  and  their 
paltriness  has  proved  a  curse  to  men.  So,  if  you  like 
to  put  it  that  way,  we  are  working  for  the  advantage 
of  men  as  well  as  our  own.  Let  the  responsibility 
for  disorder  rest  on  those  who  have  made  us  despise 
our  old  selves.  At  any  cost — at  any  cost — we  will  free 
ourselves  from  the  heritage  of  weakness  and  contempt." 
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Fiona  Macleod 

For  Mr.  Tapster  naturally  thought  that  maternity 
was  in  every  married  woman's  day's  work — and  plea- 
sure.— Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.     * 


IT  has  been  given  to  a  man  writer  to  probe 
and  analyse,  with  marvellous  understand- 
ing and  sympathy,  ■  the  mystery  of  birth 
as  it  affects  the  mother.  No  woman, 
not  even  one  who  has  passed  through  the  crucial 
ordeal  of  maternity,  has  translated  into  living 
words  the  baffling,  conflicting,  insurgent  moods 
of  mind  and  soul  and  body  of  the  expectant 
mother  with  deeper,  truer  insight  than  he 
who  called  himself  Fiona  Macleod.  The  dual 
personality  of  this  author — ^if  we  may  so  term 
it — puzzled  for  a  long  time  the  reading  public. 
WiUiam  Sharp  was  a  man,  and  of  course,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  discerning  reader,  thought 
and  wrote  as  a  man.  But  Fiona  Macleod  was, 
equally  of  course,  a  woman,  and  wrote  and 
thought  as  a  woman.  When  it  became  known 
beyond  all  possible  doubt  that  William  Sharp 
and  Fiona  Macleod  were  one  and  the  same 
individual,  there  was  astonishment,  coupled 
with  that  sense*  of  satisfaction  which  goes  with 
gratified    curiosity.       Perhaps     the    fact    that 
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escaped  general  notice  or  comment  wa.s  the 
supremely  interesting  one  that  this  writer  had 
in  his  work  gone  far  to  prove  the  theory  that 
genius,  in  its  best  and  highest  manifestations, 
is  sexless.  However  that  may  be,  the  following 
passage  is  unsurpassed  in  its  searching  revela- 
tion of  the  thoughts  and  fears  and  feelings 
that  enshroud  the  mother-heart  whose  pulsa- 
tions carry  with  them,  the  message  and  the 
ihystery  of  d.  double  life. 

Alan  revolved  other  thoughts  than  those  of  love 
only.  .  .  .  Passing  strange,  passing  strange,  this  mys- 
tery of  motherhood  over  which  he  brooded  obscurely. 
And  truly  who  can  know  the  long  bitter  travail  of  the 
Spirit,  as  v/ell  as  the  pangs  of  the  body,  which  many 
•vvomen  endure — except  just  such  a  woman  sufFeriog 
in  jilst  that  way  ?  Can  any  man  know  ?  Hardly 
can  it  be  so.  For  though  a  man  can  understand  the 
agony  of  birthtide,  and  even  the  long  ache  and  strain 
of  the  double  life,  can  he  comprehend  the  baffled  sense 
of  overmastering  weakness,  the  vague,  informulate 
cry  against  all  powers  that  be — Man  overlord  of  the 
womb ;  God  overlord  of  men  ?  How  many  women 
have  prayed  not  to  Him,  but  to  the  one  Pontiff  before 
whom  all  thoughts  bow  down  worshipping  in  dread, 
to  that  shadowy  Lord  of  the  veiled  face  whom  some 
call  Death,  that  Woman  of  the  compassionate  eyes 
whom  otheirs  call  Oblivion  because  of  the  poppied 
draught  she  gives  the  weary  to  drink  and  the  quiet 
glooms  of  rest  which  she  holds  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hand  and  the  hushed  breath  of  her  that  is  Forgetfulness  ? 

Now,  he  linew  ;  never  again  could  he  listen  to  men 
jeering  at  birth.  He,  though  he  had  come  to  her 
virginal  pure,  yet  feared  Sorcha's  eyfei  at  times  betause 
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— though  not  Ijnowing  for  what  it  was — of  the  deep 
buried  spiritual  anathema  which,  in  the  gaze  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  women,  affronts  the  chained  brute 
that  is  in  the  man. 

Ah  !  "  Do  men  know,  do  men  know  ?  "  many  a  woman 
cnes  in  her  heart.  Do  men  know  that  a  woman  with 
child  dies  daily  ;  that  she  wakes  up  to  die,  and  that 
she  lies  down  to  die  ;  and  that  as  hourly  she  dies  so 
hourly  does  the  child  inherit  life  ? 

Do  they  know  that  her  body  is  the  temple  of  a  new 
soul  ?  What  men  are  they  in  any  land  who  profane 
the  sacred  altars  ?  Death  was  of  old  the  just  penalty 
of  those  who  defiled  the  holy  place — where  godhood 
stood  revealed  in  stone  or  wood  or  living  Bread  ;  shall 
they  go  free  who  defile  the  temple  of  the  human  soul  ? 
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Fiona  Macleod 

That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  .  .  .  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona. — 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 


NOT  only  does  this  author  treat  with 
deep  reverence  the  sacred  office  of 
motherhood,  he  has  prophetic  visions 
of  a  time — perhaps  not  far  off — 
when  the  world  shall  be  visited  and  sancti- 
fied by  a  Spiritual  Emanation,  a  Divine 
Messenger,  in  the  form  of  a  woman.  This 
belief  that  the  world  needs  a  Woman  Saviour, 
though  startling  and  opposed  to  accepted 
orthodoxy,  the  author  tells  us  is  widely  credited 
and  is  held  in  a  very  special  way  by  the  Gaelic 
peoples.  A  strange  belief  truly,  whose  root 
lies  probably  in  an  intimate  and  sympathetic 
perception  of  the  peculiar  woes  and  toils  of 
womanhood,  so  unheeded,  so  unpitied  by  the 
men  of  the  race  ;  a  belief  that,  in  spite  of  its 
unorthodoxy,  and  though  it  be  only  a  beautiful 
symbol  of  a  new  spirit  in  womanhood,  warms 
the  heart  of  women  with  a  deep  and  incom- 
municable joy,  as  if  the  particular  trials,  sorrows, 
and  temptations  of  their  sex  would  find  at 
last  all-comprehending  pity  and  relief.  When 
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one  remembers  the  world-wide  awakening  of 
women  ;  the  spontaneous,  irresistible  movement 
amongst  them  towards  a  fuller  life  and  greater 
freedom  to  serve  ;  their  divine  dissatisfaction 
with  trivial  pursuits  and  aims,  their  reaching 
oiit  towards  noble  and  lofty  ideals  ;  the  great 
compassion  in  their  hearts  for  the  world's 
suffering  and  sorrow  together  with  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  mitigate  such  suffering  and  sorrow 
and  make  the  world  a  better,  purer,  holier 
place  for  the  human  family  to  dwell  in — all 
this  might  be  t^ken  as  a  confirmation  of  our 
author  and  as  heralding  the  dawn  of  a  Coming 
Revelation  which  shall  be  clothed  in  feminine 
shape.  Beautifully  symbolic  at  least  seems  the 
teaching  of  Fiona  Macleod  of  a  New  Soul  of 
Womanhood  working  for  Peace  and  Righteous- 
ness on  earth.  Was  there  something  of  the 
same  idea  in  Hawthorne's  mind  when, 
through  Hester  Prynne,  he  spoke  of  a  destined 
prophetess  who,  lofty,  pure,  beautiful,  and 
wise,  would  reveal  a  new  truth  and  re-establish 
the  whole  relation  between  man  and  woman 
on  a  ground  of  mutual  happiness  ?  After  this 
fashion  our  author  writes  concerning  this  pro- 
phecy and  this  hope  : — 

When  I  think  of  lona,  I  think  often  too,  of  a  prophecy 
once  connected  with  lona ;  though  perhapfs  current 
no  more  in  a  day  when  prophetical  hopes  are  fallen 
dumb  and  bUnd. 

It  is  commonly  said  thai  if  he  would  be  heard,  none 
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should  write  in  advance  of  his  times.  That  I  do  not 
believe.  Only,  it  does  not  matter  how  few  listen.  I 
beheve  we  are  close  upon  a  great  and  deep  Spiritual 
change.  I  believe  a  new  redemption  is  even  now  con- 
ceived of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  human  heart,  that 
is  itself  as  a  Woman,  broken  in  dreams  and  yet  sus- 
tained in  faith,  patient,  long-suffering,  lOoking  towards 
home.  I  believe  that  though  the  reign  of  peace  may 
be  yet  a  long  way  off,  it  is  drawing  near,  and  that  Who 
shall  save  us  anew  shall  come  divinely  as  a  Woman 
to  save  as  Christ  saved,  but  not,  as  He  did,  to  bring 
with  Her  a  sword.  But  whether  this  Divine  Woman, 
this  Mary  of  so  many  passionate  hopes  and  dreams, 
is  to  come  through  mortal  birth  or  as  an  immortal 
Breathing  upon  our  souls,  none  can  yet  know 

Sometimes  I  dream  of  the  old  prophecy  that  Christ 
shall  come  again  upon  lona,  and  of  that  later  and 
obscure  prophecy  which  foretells,  now  as  the  Bride  of 
Christ,  now  as  the  Daughter  of  God,  now  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  embodied  through  mortal  birth  in  a  Woman,  as 
once  through  mortal  birth  in  a  Man,  the  coming  of  a 
new  Presence  and  Power,  and  dream  that  this  may 
be  upon  lona,  so  that  the  little  Gaehc  Island  may 
become  as  the  little  Syrian  Bethlehem. 

But  more  wise  it  is  to  dream  not  of  hallowed  ground, 
but  of  the  hallowed  gardens  of  the  soul  wherein  She  shall 
appear  white  and  radiant,  or  that  upon  the  hills  where 
we  are  wandered  the  Shepherdess  shall  call  us  home 
From  one  man  only,  on  lona  itself,  I  have  heard  any 
allusion  to  the  prophecy  as  to  the  Saviour  that  shall 
yet  come ;  and  he  in  part  was  obscure,  and  confused 
the  advent  of  Mary  into  the  Spiritual  World  with  the 
possible  coming  again  to  earth  of  Mary  as  another 
Redeemer,  or  with  the  descending  of  the  Divine  Woman- 
hood upon  the  human  heart  as  a  Universal  Spirit 
descending  upon  awaiting  souls. 

But  in  intimate  remembrance  I  recall  the  words 
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and  faith  of  one  or  two  whom  I  loved  well.  Nor  must 
I  forget  that  my  old  nurse  Baralel  used  to  sing  a 
strange  "  Oran  "  to  the  effect  that  when  St.  Bride 
came  again  to  lona  it  would  be  to  bind  the  hair  and 
wash  the  feet  of  the  Bride  of  Christ. 

One  of  those  to  whom  I  allude  was  a  young  Hebridean 
priest,  who  died  in  Venice,  after  troubled  years,  whose 
bitterest  vicissitude  was  the  clouding  of  his  soul's  hope 
by  the  wings  of  a  strange  multitude  of  dreams,   one 
of  whom  and  whose  dreams  I  have  elsewhere  written  ; 
and  he  told  me    once    how    "  as  our    forefathers  and 
elders  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  Holy  Spirit  shall 
come  again  which  once  was  mortally  born  among  us 
as  the  Son  of  God,  but  then  shall  be  the  Daughter  of 
God.     The  Divine  Spirit  shall  come  again  as  a  woman. 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  world  shall  know  peace." 
And  when  I  asked  him  if  it  were  not  prophesied  that 
the  Woman  is  to  be  born  in  lona,  he  said  that  if  this 
prophecy  had  been  made  it  was  doubtless  of  an  lona 
that  was  symbolic,  but  that  this  was  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  for  She  would  rise  suddenly  in  many  hearts 
and   have   her   habitation   among   dreams   and   hopes. 
The  other  who  spoke  to  me  of  this  Woman,   who  is 
to  save,  was  an  old  fisherman  of  a  remote  island  of 
the  Hebrides,  and  one  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  to 
any  other  spiritual  influence  in  my  childhood,   for  it 
was  he  who  opened  to  me  the  three  Gates  of  Beauty. 
Once  this  old   man — Seunias  Macleod — took  me  with 
him  to  a  lonely  haven  in  the  rocks,  and  held  me  on 
his  knee,  as  we  sat  watching  the  sun  sink  and  the  moon 
climb  out  of  the  Eastern  wave.     I  saw  no  one,   but 
abruptly  he  rose  and  put  me  from  him,   and  bowed 
his  grey  head  as  he  knelt  before  one  who  suddenly  was 
standing  in  that  place.     I  asked  eagerly  who  it  was. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  an  Angel  ...  he  had  come 
in  answer  to  the  old  man's  prayer.     He  had  come  to 
say  that  we  could  not  see  the  Divine  One  whom  we 
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awaited.  "  But  you  will  yet  see  that  Holy  Beauty," 
said  the  Angel,  and  Seunias  believed,  and  I  too  believed 
and  believe.  He  took  my  hand  and  I  knelt  beside 
him,  and  he  bade  me  repeat  the  words  he  said,  and 
that  was  how  I  first  prayed  to  Her  who  shall  yet  be 
the  Balm  of  the  World. 

And  since  then  I  have  learned,  and  do  see,  that  not 
only  prophecies  and  hopes  and  desires,  unclothed  yet 
m  word  or  thought,  foretell  Her  coming,  but  already 
a  multitude  of  spirits  are  in  the  gardens  of  the  soul, 
and  are  sowing  the  seed  and  calling  upon  the  wind 
of  the  south ;  and  that  everywhere  are  watching  eyes 
and  uplifted  hands,  and  signs  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  many  lands,  in  many  peoples,  in  many  minds  ; 
and,  in  the  heaven,  itself  that  the  soul  sees,  the  surpeissing 
signature. » 

I  lona  is  not  strictly  speaking  "fiction";  rather 
"  legend,"  but  the  passage  appears  apposite  here, 
because  of  its  suggestive  and  symbolic  import. 
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Violet  Hunt 

I'm    not    denying     that    women    are    foolish,     God 
Almighty  made  'em  to  match  the  men. 

George  Eliot. 


NO  study  of  the  heroine  would  be  quite 
complete  that  left  out  the  fin-de-si^cle 
girl,  so  prominent  in  journalism  at 
the  end  of  last  century,  and  whom 
Miss  Violet  Hunt  has  most  unsparingly  pre- 
sented from  all  angles  in  her  clever  dialogue 
novel.  The  Maiden's  Progress  :  for  what  Moderna 
herself  lacks  of  "  new  "  characteristics  her  fast 
friend  (in  both  senses  of  the  word)  Dolly  Tre- 
maine  supplies,  "  with  her  slang,  and  her  fast 
French  stories,  and  her  penny-a-lining,  and 
her  cropped  head." 

Moderna  Maskelyne,  as  the  name  suggests, 
is  a  peg  upon  which  the  author  hangs,  with 
sparkling  effect,  all  the  extravaganza,  and 
exaggeration,  and  defiance  of  convention 
peculiar  to  the  type  known  as  the  "  New 
Woman."  Though  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  criticism,  there  were  few  who 
could  claim  first-hand  acquaintance  with  this 
daring,  eccentric,  unconventional  individual, 
whose  main  mission  in  life  consisted  in  admin- 
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istering  a  series  of  shocks  to  Mrs.  Grundy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freaks  and  antics  she 
indulged  in  were  the  somewhat  heady  results 
of  the  first  draughts  of  liberty  upon  her  emer- 
gence from  an  exclusively  domesticated  sphere 
of  action  to  a  certain  limited  participation  in 
the  pursuits  and  interests  of  the  outside  world. 
The  idiosyncrasies  she  displayed  under  the  new 
conditions,  and  the  widening  prospect  of  eman- 
cipation in  many  directions,  were,  psychologic- 
ally considered,  natural  and  inevitable  to  a 
certain  temperament.  But  in  current  and 
crude  generalization  the  pranks  and  capers 
cut  by  this  ill-balanced  section  of  femininity 
were  ascribed  to  every  pioneer  for  intellectual 
freedom  or  personal  independence.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  only  a  phase,  and  a  passing  phase  at 
that,  as  Time  has  demonstrated;  but  the  hubbub 
and  commotion  which  the  "  New  Woman  " 
occasioned  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  on  the 
platform,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  Press ; 
the  terrible  prognostications  and  forebodings  of 
evil  she  excited,  which  if  they  crystallized  into 
concrete  form  usually  were  concerned  with  the 
unminded  baby  and  the  undarned  sock,  make 
curious  reading  now — a  veritable  "  much  ado 
about  nothing,"  seen  by  the  light  of  present-day 
events.  The  apeing  of  masculine  roles  which 
the  "  New  Woman  "  affected  in  sheer  bravado 
the  war-woman  has  in  grim  earnest  assumed 
with  patriotic  and  applauded  bravery  Such 
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are  Time's  revenges.  To  note  the  emphasis 
in  this  novel  upon  what  now  appears  trivial 
or  commonplace  in  woman's  attitude,  manners, 
and  work  shows  the  advance  made  towards  the 
ideal  of  a  free,  self-governing  human  being  : 
and  the  pace  has  been  accelerated  by  the  struggle 
for  suffrage  and  by  the  destiny-shaping  in- 
fluences of  the  War. 

But  if  the  "  new  "  woman  seems  old  com- 
pared with  the  war-woman,  there  is  as  wide  a 
difference  between  Moderna  and  her  pre- Vic- 
torian sister-heroines.  For  example,  that  most 
fateful  question — a  proposal — is  treated  and 
received  very  differently  by  the  modern  maiden. 
Compare  Evelina's  trepidation  at  Lord  Orville's 
avowal  :  "I  scarce  breathed,  the  blood  forsook 
my  cheek,  and  my  feet  refused  to  sustain  me. 
Lord  Orville  supported  me  to  a  chair,  upon 
which  I  sank  almost  lifeless,"  or  the  formality 
and  punctilio  with  which  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
withdraws  to  the  "  cedar  parlour  "  to  make  his 
declaration  to  the  almost  fainting  Harriet 
Byron  in  the  presence  of  her  aunt  and  grand- 
mother, with  one  of  Moderna's  proposals.  It 
is  "  other  times  other  manners,"  unmistakably. 
Here  is  Moderna's  account : — 

"  He  said,  '  I  want  to  ask  you  something,'  and  I  said, 
'  What  ? '  and  he  said,  '  The  usual  thing,'  and  I  said,  '  It 
can't  be.'     He  said,  '  Some  one  else  ?  '  and  I  nodded." 

Moderna,  "  her  father  a  savant  and  her 
mother  a  fool,  and  neither  ever  able  to  control 
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her  in  the  least,"  runs  through  a  wide  gamut 
of  escapades,  strictly  confined,  however,  to 
the  ambit  of  Society  {with  a  big  S)  and  the 
fringe  of  Bohemianism,  which,  in  the  form  of 
artists,  poetasters,  interviewers,  and  oddities, 
hangs  upon  its  skirts.  Latchkeys,  hansoms, 
French  novels,  music-halls,  smoking,  skirt- 
dancing,  no  chaperons,  and  such-like  labels  of 
feminine  revolt  and  independence  all  figure 
in  the  scene.  She  becomes  engaged  to  a  prig 
with  antediluvian  ideas  of  women — "  They  are 
so  infinitely  pathetic  to  me,"  he  told  her, 
"in  their  gentle,  fragile  dependence"  —  and 
breaks  off  the  engagement  because  she  feared 
"  once  we  were  married  he  was  going  to  shut 
me  up  in  a  bandbox  ;  he  is  hopelessly  conven- 
tional. I  want  to  go  down  into  the  arena 
and  fight  with  wild  beasts,  and  he  never  would 
have  let  me." 

Moderna  becomes,  after  a  few  seasons,  ter- 
ribly bored  by  Society'3  doings  : — 

"  How  tired  I  am  of  all  the  wretched,  selfish,  common- 
place routine  of  going  out,  seeing  the  insides  of  other 
people's  houses,  eating  other  people's  suppers,  night 
after  night.  ...  I  am  not  so  rude  as  to  let  my  hostess 
see  I  am  bored.  I  am  quite  equal  to  making  her  and 
everybody  else  think  I  am  enjoying  myself  when  I 
am  not,  but  oh,  how  cross  I  am  when  I  get  home  !  I 
just  gulp  down  my  beef -tea  and  go  to  bed  without  a 
word.  I  never  discuss  partners  with  Peggy.  I  do 
not  remember  them — nor  they  me.  Why  should  they  ? 
I    know    everybody   and    everybody    knows   me.  . 
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Nothing  excites  me.  The  maddest  waltz  doesn't  make 
me  flush  or  my  pulse  go  quicker.  I'm  there,  that's 
all — and  I  always  wish  I  wasn't.  ...  I  shall  go  back 
to  town  in  a  week,  and  it  will  begin  all  over  again. 
I  shall  go  out  and  play  the  fool,  and  say  spiteful  things 
about  other  girls,  and  try  to  make  people  fall  in  love 
with  me,  and  gossip  and  talk  scandal.  No,  Verona, 
I  shall  give  up  Society  with  a  large  S  and  go  in  for 
Bohemia — there  may  be  something  new  there ;  or  I 
shall  go  on  the  stage — or  take  to  typewriting.  I  can't 
go  on  as  I  am  doing  now." 

The  feminine  viewpoint  is  strangely  altered 
here  from  that  of  the  Misses  Bennett  in  Pride 
and  Prejudice,  to  whom  with  a  ball  in  prospect 
life  was  always  worth  living,  and  of  the  young 
ladies  of  Meryton  in  general,  for  whom  the 
departure  of  a  militia  regiment  from  their 
neighbourhood  was  a  heart-breaking  grief. 

The  maternal  plaint  of  the  period  is  indi- 
cated by  Mrs.  Maskelyne's  reflections  upon  her 
daughters : — 

"  People  ask  me  if  I  allow  my  daughters  to  do  this 
or  that.  '  Allow  !  '  They  do  as  they  like.  It  is  the 
mothers  who  are  not  allowed,  who  are  sent  to  school 
again,  who  are  in  a  continual  state  of  tutelage,  according 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  I  am  continually  putting 
my  foot  in  it.  I  '  don't  understand  ' — I  am  not  up 
to  date.  Well,  perhaps  I  don't  want  to  be.  ...  I 
hate  Ibsen.  Modema  has  seen  lots  of  his  plays.  She 
has  got  her  life  to  live,  she  says.  She  must  not '  repress 
her  individuality.'  She  must  '  develop  her  person- 
ality.' She  wants  to  know,  she  wants  to  gain  her  own 
experience.  ...  A  mother  is  only  a  kind  of  helpless 
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survival  of  the  unfittest.  I  resent  it,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  I  do  my  best  to  keep  pace  with  '  modem  thought.' 
I  read  '  Keynotes  '  and  '  The  Heavenly  Twins.'  It's 
as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  look  shocked  at  the 
terrible  things  people  say  in  my  own  drawing-room." 

And  in  respect  to  her  daughters'  habits  she 
continues  : — 

"  They  might  be  young  men  for  all  I  know  of  their 
movements  ;  they  both  have  latchkeys  and  lose  them 
continually,  so  the  house  is  free  to  a  certain  number 
of  burglars  in  consequence.  It  can't  be  helped.  They 
generally  go  out  alone.  I  dare  say  it's  best.  Chaperons 
are  not  wanted  under  the  present  system." 

Modema,  against  her  parents'  wishes,  escapes 
to  Bohemia  and  joins  Dolly  Tremaine,  who, 
sketched  in  a  few  bold  strokes,  represents  the 
"  advanced  "  Bachelor  Girl  of  the  nineties. 

"  They  call  her  '  D.  T.'  in  her  own  set.  She  lives 
in  rooms  over  an  aerated-bread  shop  in  the  Strand, 
and  calls  that  '  living  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.'  She's 
'  Ceres  '  in  Homecrops  and  '  Sibyl '  in  the  '  Wise 
Woman  Series,'  and  takes  presents  from  shops.  She 
never  seems  to  have  a  regular  meal,  but  she  drinks 
brandies  and  sodas  and  reads  the  Pink  'Un." 

Moderna  considers  her  original  and  daring  and 
fin-de-siecle. 

But  even  in  Bohemia  Moderna  finds  no  real 
zest  or  purpose  in  life.  She  has  a  pretty  wit, 
and  is  not  without  a  spice  of  feminine  malice 
which  she  uses  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her 
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protest  against  the  age-long  restrictions  of 
women.  Speaking  to  Lord  Coniston  (whom 
she  really  loves  and  eventually  marries,  and 
who  loyally  waits  for  her  through  all  her 
adventurous  girlhood),  she  says  : — 

Moderna  :  "  A  woman  without  conventional  ideas  is 
surely  a  finer,  nobler,  freer  creature  than  the  wretched 
Helot  of  custom.  ..." 

Coniston  :  "  There  you  go  !  I  begin  to  think  con- 
ventions are  useful,  picturesque  even.  They  put  a 
kind  of  atmosphere  round  a  woman,  a  sort  of  softening 
haze,  delightfully  unreal,  I  dare  say.  .  .  ." 

Moderna  :  "  Something  for  a  man  to  destroy  when 
he  marries  her.  Men  always  choose  a  woman  with 
conventions,  it  seems  to  me.  Violet  Fleming,  for  in- 
stance. She  has  little  nets  to  keep  her  front  hair  in 
order,  and  a  microscopic  little  prayer-book,  and  a 
set  of  little  principles  to  regulate  her  conduct.  She 
is  full  of  little  methodical  habits  that  would  grow  into 
fads  if  she  were  an  old  maid.  Marrying  her  would  be 
like  putting  one's  money  into  the  Funds — safe,  but 
slow  " 

Moderna,  however  she  may  have  shocked, 
or  was  meant  to  shock,  the  proprieties  of  her 
contemporaries,  leaves  us  cold  and  unaffected 
now  by  her  vagaries.  Her  foibles  and  her 
flights  have  an  illusionary  aspect  in  these 
strenuous  times,  as  if  from  witnessing  a 
brilliant  spectacle  at  the  playhouse  one  came 
out  to  confront  the  grave  realities  of  life's 
problems. 
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George  Moore  «— 

The    world's    a    hard    place  for    women.  —  W.    L 
George. 


READERS  of  Prisons  and  Prisoners  will 
recollect  how  Lady  Constance  Lytton 
relates  that  when  she  was  a  Suffrage 
prisoner  in  HoUoway  Gaol  she  drew 
the  attention  of  the  chaplain  there  to  this 
book — Esther  Waters — and  expressed  a  wish 
to  him  to  send  a  copy  when  released  to  the 
prison  library.  "  I  thought,"  she  said,  "  that 
novel  ought  to  be  in  every  woman's  prison, 
because  of  the  heroic  and  triumphant  struggle 
depicted  in  it  of  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child."  This  commendation  from  one  who 
dared  so  grandly  and  suffered  so  greatly  in 
the  Suffrage  Movement  is  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  command  the  respect  of  all 
Suffragists.  But  in  addition  the  book  is  note- 
worthy in  itself  as  stating  the  mother  side  of 
illegitimacy  with  an  amplitude  of  observation 
and  understanding  perhaps  unequalled  in  fiction, 
long  before  the  modern  claim  for  justice  and 
equality  between  the  sexes  reshaped  in  some 
measure  the  old  harsh,  crude,  biased  views 
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concerning  the  unmarried  mother.  If  we  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  cry  of  the  modern 
Suffragist  against  the  double  standard  of  morals 
had  not  been  heard  twenty-one  years  ago  when 
the  book  first  appeared,  it  is  quite  wonderful 
to  see  with  what  compassion  and  insight  the 
author  sets  forth  the  lamentable  plight  of  the 
girl  who  lapses  from  virtue,  and  shows  how 
custom,  law,  society,  and  conventional  morality 
superimpose  a  burden  of  cruel  conditions  upon 
the  natural  shame  and  suffering  of  her  whose 
child  is  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Esther  Waters  was  written  during  that  period 
of  nineteenth-century  fiction  when  much  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  particular  school  to  which 
an  author  was  held  to  belong.  We  had,  for 
example,  the  Sex  Problem  School,  the  School 
of  Young  Romancers,  the  Kailyard  School, 
the  School  of  Realists,  and  the  School  of 
Idealists,  and  so  on,  and  the  critics  became 
addicted  to  the  pastime  of  classifying  writers 
under  one  head  or  the  other.  We  have,  of 
course,  always  had  realists  and  idealists  in 
imaginative  literature,  but  the  passing  phase 
of  emphasis  to  which  I  allude  served  to  accentu- 
ate the  manner  and  the  method  of  the  self- 
conscious  writer.  According,  then,  to  the  con- 
temporary judgment  of  his  time,  George  Moore 
was  a  realist,  and  in  this  book  we  have  realism 
of  a  pronounced  though  not  an  offensive  type. 
The    squalor   and    the   sordidness   of    poverty, 
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the  hardships  and  miseries  of  the  outcast  girl, 
the  temptations  and  toil  of  the  young  servant 
battling  for  the  life  of  her  child  against  tre- 
mendous odds,  the  Nemesis  of  gambling  which 
like  a  fluctuating  delirium  of  gain  and  loss 
involves  almost  every  character  in  the  book, 
are  painted  in  strong,  clear  colours.  Yet  while 
our  sensitiveness  is  shocked  and  our  pity  moved 
by  this  grey  drama  of  passion  and  of  pain, 
there  is  nothing  to  wound  our  moral  conscious- 
ness, nothing  to  outrage  our  sense  of  justice 
and  of  truth. 

When  Esther,  a  servant  in  a  country  house, 
finds  herself  betrayed  by  William,  her  fellow- 
servant,  whom  she  had  loved  and  hoped  to 
marry,  she  seeks  refuge  with  her  mother  in 
London,  married  a  second  time  to  a  drunken 
tyrant,  and  about  to  give  birth  to  her  seventh 
child.  The  drab,  depressing  atmosphere  of 
the  mean  little  home  is  redeemed  by  the  beauti- 
ful relations  between  Esther  and  her  mother. 
How  these  two  talked  and  thought  and  lived 
in  the  weeks  of  suspense  and  expectancy,  in 
the  constant  menace  of  the  drunken  stepfather, 
with  the  ceaseless  work  of  the  house  and  the 
care  of  the  young  children,  is  a  revelation  of 
the  vicious  circle  of  unending  toil  and  heart- 
break under  which  so  many  hopeless  women 
perform  the  functions  of  maternity. 

Every  afternoon  Esther  sat  by  the  window  seeing, 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  sewing,  th«  low 
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brick  street  full  of  children,  and  hearing  the  working 
women  calling  from  the  open  doors  or  windows  ;  and 
as  she  worked  at  the  baby  clothes,  never  perhaps  to 
be  worn,  her  heart  sank  at  the  long  prospect  that 
awaited  her,  the  end  of  which  she  could  not  see,  for  it 
seemed  to  reach  to  the  very  end  of  her  life.  In  these 
hours  she  realized  in  some  measure  the  duties  that 
life  held  in  store,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  ex- 
ceeded her  strength.  Never  would  she  be  able  to  bring 
him  up  :  he  would  have  no  one  to  look  to  but  her. 
(She  never  imagined  other  than  that  her  child  would 
be  a  boy.)  The  task  was  clearly  more  than  she  could 
perform,  and  in  despair  she  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  it  to  die.  What  would  happen  if  she  remained 
out  of  a  situation  ?  Her  father  would  not  have  her 
at  home,  that  she  knew  well  enough.  What  should 
she  do  ?  The  life  of  another  dependent  on  her  ?  She 
would  never  see  William  again,  that  was  certain.  He 
had  married  a  lady,  and,  were  they  to  meet,  he  would 
not  look  at  her.  Her  temper  grew  hot,  and  the  memory 
of  the  injustice  of  which  she  had  been  a  victim  pressed 
upon  her.  .  .  .  She  thought  a  good  deal,  too,  of  her 
poor  mother,  who  was  looking  strangely  weak  and 
poorly,  and  whose  condition  was  rendered  worse  by 
her  nervous  fears  that  she  would  not  get  through  this 
confinement.  For  the  doctor  had  told  Mrs.  Saunders 
that  next  time  it  might  go  hard  with  her ;  and  in 
this  house,  her  husband  growing  more  reckless  and 
drunken,  it  was  altogether  a  bad  look-out,  and  she  might 
die  for  want  of  a  little  nourishment  or  a  little  care. 
Unfortunately,  they  would  both  be  down  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  that  she  would  be 
well  enough  in  time  to  look  after  her  mother.  That 
brute  1  It  was  wrong  to  think  of  her  father  so,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  without  mercy  for  any  of  them.  He 
had  come  in  yesterday  half-boozed,  having  kept  back  part 
of  his  money — he  had  come  in  tramping  and  hiccuping. 
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"  Now  then,  old  girl,  out  with  it.  I  must  have  a 
few  'alfpence  ;  my  chaps  is  waiting  for  me,  and  I  can't 
be  looking  down  their  mouths  with  nothing  in  my 
pockets." 

"  I  have  only  a  few  halfpence  to  get  the  children  a 
bit  of  dinner ;  if  I  give  them  to  you  they'll  have 
nothing  to  eat." 

"  Oh,  the  children  can  eat  anything.  I  want  beer. 
If  yer  'aven't  money,  make  it." 

Then  with  his  fast  raised,  he  came  at  his  poor  wife, 
ordering  her  to  take  one  of  the  sheets  from  the  bed 
and  "  make  money,"  and  would  have  struck  her  if 
she — Esther — had  not  come  between  them,  and  with 
her  hand  in  her  pocket  had  said,  "  Be  quiet,  father  ; 
I'll  give  you  the  money  yoii  want."  She  had  done 
the  same  before,  and  if  needs  be  she  would  do  so 
again.  She  could  not  see  her  mother  struck,  perhaps 
killed,  by  that  brute  ;  her  first  duty  was  to  save  her 
mother.  But  these  constant  demands  on  her  little 
savings  filled  her  with  terror  ;  she  would  want  every 
penny  she  had  ;  the  ten  shillings  he  had  already  had 
from  her  might  be  the  veiy  sum  required  to  put  her 
on  her  feet  again  and  send  her  in  search  of  a  situation 
where  she  would  be  able  to  earn  money  for  her  boy. 
But  if  this  continued  she  did  not  know  what  she  would 
do,  and  that  night  she  prayed  that  God  might  not 
delay  the  birth  of  her  child." 

Her  mother  dies  in  childbirth,  and  after  the 
birth  of  her  own  boy  Esther,  without  home, 
friends,  or  money,  begins  the  struggle  of  an 
unmarried  mother,  singlehanded,  against  the 
world,  fighting  weakness  and  poverty  and 
temptation — drinking  the  very  dregs  of  life's 
cup  of  bitterness,  even  to  the  dreaded  degrada- 
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tioii,  to  a  girl  of  her  spirit  and  her  upbringing, 
of  seeking  shelter  in  the  workhouse,  in  order 
that  her  boy  might  live  and  grow  up  a  fine  man. 
"  It  was  my  pride,"  she  said  once  to  one  of 
her  mistresses  more  sympathetic  than  the 
rest,  "  to  bring  him  up  on  my  earnings,  and 
my  hope  to  see  him  an  honourable  man  earning 
good  money." 

Many  times  she  quailed  and  faltered  in  the 
heavy  task,  despite  her  strong  young  body, 
her  healthy,  vigorous  mind  ;  but  mother-love 
upbore  her  under  all  difficulties.  The  author 
piles  up  detail  on  detail,  the  perils  and  pitfalls, 
the  self-sacrifice  and  ignominy  that  Esther — 
type  of  the  young  servant  handicapped  by  a 
child — avoids  and  endures. 

Hers  is  an  heroic  adventure,  if  one  considers  it : 
a  mother's  fight  for  the  life  of  her  child  against  all 
the  forces  that  civilization  arrays  against  the  lowly 
and  the  illegitimate.  She  is  in  a  situation  to-day, 
but  on  what  security  does  she  hold  it  ?  She  is 
strangely  dependent  on  her  own  health,  and  still  more 
upon  the  fortunes  and  personal  caprice  of  her  em- 
ployers. Esther  realized  the  perils  of  her  life  very 
acutely ;  she  trembled  when  an  outcast  mother  at 
the  corner  of  a  street  stretched  out  of  her  rags  a  brown 
hand  and  arm,  asking  alms  tor  the  sake  of  the  little 
children.  Three  months  out  of  a  situation,  and  she 
too  would  be  on  the  street  as  flower-seller,  match- 
seller,  or 

Little  wonder  when  William,  prosperous, 
sleek,    and    lucky,    appears    unexpectedly    on 
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the  scene,  when  her  boy  was  eight  years  old, 
that  something  of  the  anguish  she  had  borne 
breaks  forth  in  natural  indignation  that  he 
should  claim  any  rights  in  the  child  for  whom 
she  alone  had  slaved,  and  toiled,  and  suffered  : — 

Then,  jerking  out  the  words,  throwing  them  at  him 
as  if  they  were  half-bricks,  she  told  him  the  story  of 
the  last  eight  years — Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital, 
Mrs.  Rivers,  Mrs.  Spires,  the  night  on  the  Embankment, 
and  the  workhouse.  "  And  when  I  came  out  of  the 
workhouse  I  travelled  London  in  search  of  /i6  a  year 
wages,  which  was  the  least  I  could  do  with,  and  when 
I  didn't  find  them  I  sat  here  and  ate  dry  bread.  I 
haven't  said  nothing  about  the  shame  and  the  sneers 
I  had  to  put  up  with — you  would  understand  nothing 
about  that — and  there  was  moie  than  one  situation 
I  was  thrown  out  of  when  they  found  I  had  a  child. 
For  they  didn't  like  loose  women  in  their  houses  ;  I 
had  them  very  words  said  about  me.  And  while  I 
was  going  through  all  that  you  was  living  in  riches 
with  a  lady  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  now  when  she  could 
put  up  with  you  no  longer,  and  j'ou're  kicked  out, 
you  come  to  me  and  ask  for  your  share  of  the  child. 
Share  of  the  child !  What  share  is  yours,  I'd  like  to 
know  !  " 

Law,  society,  and  the  Church  have  yet  to 
answer  that  question  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
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W.  B.  Maxwell 

How  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Shakespeare, 


THE  hardships  of  the  London  shopgirl's 
life,  its  insecurity,  its  pitfalls  and 
temptations,  are  depicted  in  a  very 
realistic  fashion  in  Vivien.  Many 
other  books  deal  with  the  same  subject, 
but  few  equal  this  one  in  sheer  piling  up  ot 
detail.  Nothing  seems  left  out — the  petty 
inconveniences,  the  small  trials  as  well  as 
the  large  ones,  that  press  fast  and  close 
upon  the  shopgirl,  making  her  lot  at  all  times 
an  uphill  grind,  and  sometimes  almost  insup- 
portable, with  its  unending  toil,  its  jealousies, 
its  physical  infirmities,  behind  which  lurks 
the  grim  spectre  of  unemployment,  starva- 
tion, and  despair.  The  prophecy  of  Vivien's 
old  schoolmistress  proved  too  true :  "  But 
oh,  my  child,  there  will  be  lions  in  your 
path." 

Vivien  started  work  in  the  genteel  blouse 
establishment  of  Mrs.  Wardrop,  who  posed 
as  an  amateur  shopkeeper.  Two  outstanding 
facts    the  author  carefully  impresses  early  in 
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the  narrative.  First,  the  superfluity  of  girls, 
"  I  have  but  to  hold  up  my  little  finger  and 
Mty-^d,  hundred  girls  will  come  streaming  in 
at  that  door,"  said  the  plebeian  purveyor  of 
blouses.  "  I  suppose  you  understand  that  if 
I  wanted  a  thousand  girls  instead  of  one,  I  could 
get  them  before  nightfall,"  said  the  patrician 
dame,  Lady  Colwyn.  And  secondly,  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  pay. 

One  pound  per  week  was  the  universal  wage  for 
girls  in  their  position — that  is  to  say,  for  well-educated, 
full-grown  young  ladies  in  the  amateur  shops  all  over 
London.  But  there  were  always  many  more  girls 
than  pounds.  Mrs.  Wardrop  had  made  no  idle  boast. 
That  little  fiftger,  with  a  little  flourish,  might  draw  a 
thousand  girls  clamouring  for  the  pounds.  .  .  .  Holidays 
were  given  in  slack  times,  and  you  had  to  take  them. 
Then  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  pounds  ceased  to  flow. 
Illness,  of  course,  was  the  end  of  everything.  The 
place  of  a  sick  girl  was  rarely  kept  open  by  a  lady 
shopkeeper.  Why  should  she  be  bothered  with  feeble, 
ailing  girls  when  strong,  sound  girls  were  waiting  round 
the  comer  ? 

But  there  are  deeper  depths  still  in  the 
picture  of  the  solitary  shopgirl  in  London. 
Beauty  to  her  is  a  dangerous  asset,  and  marks 
her  out  as  the  legitimate  prey  of  men-tigers — 
men  of  wealth,  polished  manners*  and  hand- 
some appearance,  but  tigers  at  heart  all  the 
same,  ever  on  the  watch  for  beautiful  and  help- 
less girls.  Such  is  Mr.  Stanford,  whose  sys- 
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tematic  pursuit  of  Vivien  is  conducted  with 
remorseless  cunning  and  diabolical  persistency. 
Honeyed  words,  flowers,  a  day  on  the  river, 
all  the  immemorial  wiles  of  the  unscrupulous 
male,  then,  as  Vivien  still  repulsed  him,  dark 
hints  and  ugly  threats  which  set  her  heart 
and  brain  throbbing  with  undefined  fear  : — 

What  had  he  meant  ?  Was  he  hinting  at  some  dark 
infamy  of  the  infamous  labyrinth  amidst  which  girls 
walked  unconsciously  as  travellers  walking  in  a  forest 
where  assassins  he  in  wait  until  the  hidden  peril  takes 
them,  and  in  a  hideous  flash  of  despairing  thought 
they  understand  their  doom  ?  What  had  he  meant  ? 
What  could  befall  her,  even  if  she  were  quite  friendless 
and  alone  ?  And  forgotten  things,  things  that  she 
did  not  know  she  had  ever  heard,  came  vaguely  in 
Memory's  hurried  whisper.  Could  it  be  true  that 
girls  were  lured  and  caught  in  the  labyrinth,  hunted 
and  trapped  and  swept  from  the  lighted  streets  to  be 
seen  no  more  ?  And  Imagination,  pushing  Memory 
aside,  came  hurrying  with  the  morbid  brain  pictures. 
See.  A  room  with  darkened  glass  and  bars  before 
the  windows  and  a  white  girl  prisoner.  They  have 
kept  her  here  days  and  nights.  She  has  ceased  to  hope. 
Can  you  see  her  face  ?  Look — yourself,  Vivien. 
Listen !  Footsteps  on  the  stairs.  Nearer,  nearer,  as 
she  writhes  on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  horror.  He 
for  whom  she  had  been  trapped  is  coming  to  her  now. 


Nor  was  she  free  from  the  same  sickening 
pursuit  when  she  had  secured  the  desirable 
berth  as  "  lady-in-waiting  "  to  the  grand  dame 
of  Hawkridge,  Lady  Colwyn,  where  her  beauty 
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attracted  the  admiration  of  her  ladyship's 
grandson,  Lord  Helensburgh.  The  same  old 
tale  of  man's  dominion,  woman's  economic 
helplessness.  But  Vivien  typifies  the  modern 
girl  who  possesses  a  reasoned  virtue  to  which 
the  pretty,  foolish  dupes  of  a  former  school  of 
fiction  were  strangers.  The  first  pursuer  Vivien 
had  hated,  the  second  she  loved.  That  made 
self-conquest  the  more  difficult,  though  the 
moral  victory  was  the  greater.  With  intolerable 
shame  and  loathing  Vivien  reflects  upon  the 
true  nature  of  Lord  Helensburgh's  offer,  an 
offer  she  had  unhesitatingly  rejected : — 

She  was  to  steal  away  secretly  as  a  servant  who 
has  no  longer  any  need  of  a  character,  leaving  laughter 
and  scorn  behind  her  ;  she  was  to  go  to  him  in  his 
London  hotel,  to  be  pointed  at  and  gossiped  about  by 
waiters  and  porters  ;  then  be  his  travelling  companion, 
the  lady  on  board  the  yacht,  to  be  shown  to  men  and 
friends,  to  be  hidden  from  their  sisters  and  wives. 
That  was  his  offer.  That  was  life,  not  a  dream.  He 
would  be  kind  to  her,  fond  of  her — for  a  long  time, 
he  said.  A  year,  two  years,  perhaps.  Then  he  would 
give  her  a  princely  pension — he  had  meant  so  much 
when  he  said  she  might  trust  him — and  then  she  might 
seek  another  companion,  ask  if  Mr.  Stanford  still  wanted 
her  ;  or,  with  luck  such  as  had  come  to  poor  Marian, 
find  a  Dr.  Quinlan  to  marry  her.  That  was  life,  not 
a  dream.  .  .  . 

After  this  episode  Vivien,  dismissed  by  Lady 
Colwyn,  comes  back  to  London,  and  after 
endless  difficulties  in  finding  work,  is  taken  on 
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as  "  a  hand  "  in  the  fifth-rate  shop  owned  by 
a   man   named    Pring  : — 

It  was  a  real  shop.  From  the  7.30  bell  in  the  morning 
to  the  bread-and-cheese  supper  at  8.30  at  night  there 
was  nothing  amateurish  :  all  was  stern  reality.  .  .  . 
There  were,  of  course,  no  seats  behind  the  counters, 
and  after  standing  with  only  two  rests  for  twelve 
hours,  one's  feet  and  legs  were  always  tired. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Cully  once  when  chaffed,  "  it's  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  cats  on  'ot  bricks,  but  I  tell 
you  straight,  when  I  pulled  my  stockings  off  just  now 
it  fairly  made  me  cry.     My  right  foot  is  just  one  blister." 

Pring  is  a  vile  creature,  odious  in  his  tyranny, 
still  more  odious  in  his  friendliness  when  a 
particular  girl  attracts  his  roving  fancy.  Long 
hours,  poor  food,  insufficient  wage,  all  bad, 
but  not  so  bad  as  the  unspeakable  terror  that 
pursues  girls  in  the  employment  and  power  of 
such  a  man  : — 

Squat,  stout,  red-hetired,  pale,  and  at  seasons  pimply, 
Pring  was  a  little  mean,  cruel  beast  of  a  man,  about 
whom  the  girls  had  tales  to  tell  that  turned  one  sick 
as  against  one's  will  one  heard  them.  "  He  is,"  said 
Miss  Moulton,  "  take  it  from  me,  an  'oly  terror,  if  he 
gets  a  fancy  to  yer — pawing  yer  about.  That's  'is 
beginnings — puts  'is  hand  on  yer  shoulder,  or  pats 
yer  on  the  back,  or  gives  yer  a  sly  dig  with  'is  tooth- 
pick. Well,  you  know,  that's  'is  beginnings.  .  .  ." 
This  little  red-haired  man  one  must  think  of,  if  one 
thought  at  all,  as  a  treacherous,  implacable  sultan 
basely  ruling  his  helpless  subjects,  all  these  girls.  There 
was  a  disgusting,  soul-sickening  thought,  yet  no  morbid 
fancy — the  truth. 
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For  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  tell  us 
so  often  and  so  glibly  that  woman's  sphere 
is  the  home — even  nowadays  with  many 
million  women  toilers  in  the  industrial  field — 
I  quote  the  passage  descriptive  of  Pring's  little 
cash-keeper,  whose  home  is  provided  solely  by 
her  own  earnings,  and  whose  aged  parents  are 
dependent  upon  her  for  their  living : — 

Poor  little  Miss  Gregory — who  sits  all  day  in  the 
cash  desk,  lives  out,  munches  hard  biscuits  at  dinner- 
time inside  her  wooden  box — is  not  even  given  tea 
by  the  shop.  She  has  aged  parents  to  support,  and 
must  take  all  her  money  home.  She  is  so  fearfully 
anaemic  that  they  say  she  has  shed  her  toenails.  Her 
thumb-nail  is  gone,  but  there  is  no  blood  to  come  to 
the  wound.  Sometimes  she  coughs  so  violently  that 
her  little  prison-house  shakes  and  seems  to  totter,  and 
when  the  fit  has  passed  she  leans  back  almost  fainting. 
She  is  known  by  all  to  be  consumptive  as  well  as  anjemic. 
A  doctor  has  told  her  that  tuberculosis  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal.  She  would  still  have  a  chance  if  removed 
from  the  dust,  and  the  gas,  and  the  endless  toil  to 
a  charitable  institution  where  good  open  air  and  rest 
are  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  charge  per  week. 
But  the  family  cannot  spare  their  little  breadwinner, 
so  the  chance  must  be  denied  her.  All  the  shop  knows 
that  she  is  doomed,  and  that  is  why  they  call  her  the 
Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard. 
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Grant  Allen 

The  right  only  shall  endure, 

All  things  else  are  but  false  pretences. 

Longfellow. 


THIS  novel  might  be  taken  as  sympto- 
matic of  an  extreme  degout  and  dis- 
illusionment of  the  feminine  mind  in 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Women 
had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  received  when 
in  1884  they  had  been  ignominiously  "  thrown 
overboard,"  according  to  the  Gladstonian  and 
rather  unhappy  expression  which  marked  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  new  Franchise  Bill  of  that  year. 
After  a  long  and  strenuous  campaign  for  political 
rights,  inaugurated  with  splendid  enthusiasm 
in  the]  sixties,  this  defeat  produced  a  kind  of 
reaction  among  Feminists,  manifesting  in  a  sort 
of  defiance  of  constituted  authority,  a  reckless 
striking  at  old  forms,  beliefs,  and  conventions, 
an  attitude  which  drew  in  part  a  certain  vitality 
from  the  higher  educational  and  university 
advantages  women  had  won  for  themselves. 
Disappointed,  baffled,  hopeless  of  securing 
political  recognition  of  their  just  demands,  a 
curious  psychological  phenomenon  ensued,  taking 
literature   as   its   medium.      A   crop   of  fin-de- 
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siicle  novels  sprang  up,  voicing  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  sometimes  the  most  morbid 
opinions  and  theories,  attacking  and  denouncing 
what  had  hitherto  been  sacred  and  unques- 
tioned. It  was  truly  a  galling  anomaly  for 
women  graduates  of  English  universities  to 
find  the  most  illiterate  male  their  political 
superior.  Imaginative  writers,  both  men  and 
women,  seized  upon  the  sensational  or  neurotic 
features  of  the  crux  to  evolve  the  sex-problem 
novel,  in  which,  while  the  purist  condemned, 
the  student  of  human  nature  heard  a  cry 
of  pain.  The  disorder  in  the  social  body  had 
received  wrong  treatment,  and  like  a  fevered 
patient  denied  the  cooling  sedative,  there  fol- 
lowed the  wildness  of  deliriimi.  The  Woman 
Who  Did  is  therefore  an  unabashed  attack  upon 
marriage.  Despite  a  certain  crudity  of  senti- 
ment and  the  anticlimax  which  the  snobbish 
Dolly  presents  to  her  adoring  emancipated 
mother,  the  book  rings  sincere,  and  shows 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  restrictions 
and  servitude  which  wedlock  imposes  upon 
women.  Herminia  had  been  a  Girton  girl, 
though  she  found 

that  education  at  Girton  only  made  a  pretence  at 
freedom.  At  heart  our  girls  were  as  enslaved  to  con- 
ventions as  any  girls  elsewhere.  The  whole  object 
of  the  training  was  to  see  just  how  far  you  could  manage 
to  push  a  woman's  education  without  the  faintest 
danger  of  her  emancipation 
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Girton,  however,  had  not  retarded  Herminia's, 
and  we  are  introduced  to  her  as  a  self-willed, 
but  of  course  charming,  intellectual,  and  beauti- 
ful girl,  who  after  profound  and  lifelong  thought 
— she  is  twenty-two  years  old  at  this  time — is 
determined  to  eschew  matrimony  and  be  a 
pioneer  and  example  to  her  sex  in  the  matter  ot 
free  love.  She  is  consumed  by  a  burning  desire 
to  follow  truth  at  all  costs,  and  die  a  martyr 
to  the  good  cause  of  women's  freedom.  But 
matrimony  was  the  sole  windmill  at  which 
this  feminine  Don  Quixote  elected  to  tilt. 
When  her  lover  asks  her  to  marry  him  after 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  an  honourable  man  in 
love,  Herminia's  indignation  is  unbounded. 

"  Then,  dearest,"  he  cried  tentatively,  "  how  soon 
may  we  be  married  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  those  unexpected  words  from  such 
lips  as  his  a  flush  of  shame  and  horror  overspread 
Herminia's  cheek.  "  Never  !  "  she  cried  firmly,  drawing 
away,  "  Oh,  Alan,  what  can  you  mean  by  it  ?  Don't 
tell  me,  after  all  I  have  tried  to  make  you  feel  and 
understand,  you  thought  I  could  possibly  consent  to 
marry  you." 

Alan  stared  at  her,  disconcerted.  "  But  what  alter- 
native do  you  propose,  then  ?  "  he  asked  in  his 
amazement. 

"  Propose  ?  "  Herminia  repeated,  taken  aback  in  her 
turn.  It  all  seemed  to  her  so  plain  and  transparent 
and  natural.  "  Why,  simply  that  we  should  be  friends 
like  any  others — very  dear,  dear  friends,  with  the 
only  kind  of  friendship  that  Nature  makes  possible 
between  men  and  women." 
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This  is  sufficiently  startling,  but  in  response 
to  the  protest  of  her  lover,  Herminia  gives  fuller 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  her: — 

"  Think  liow  easy  it  would  be  for  me,  dear  friend," 
she  cried  with  a  catch  in  her  voice,  "  to  accept  the 
honourable  marriage  you  offer  me  as  other  women 
would  call  it ;  to  sell  my  kind  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
— a  name  and  a  home  ;  or  even  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver — to  be  some  rich  man's  wife — as  other  women 
have  sold  it.  But,  Alan,  I  can't ;  my  conscience  won't 
let  me.  I  know  what  marriage  is,  from  what  vile 
slavery  it  has  sprung,  on  what  unseen  horrors  for 
my  sister  women  it  is  reared  and  buttressed,  by  what 
unholy  sacrifices  it  is  sustained  and  made  possible.  I 
know  it  has  a  history.  I  know  its  past ;  I  know  its 
present,  and  I  can't  embrace  it.  I  can't  be  untrue 
to  my  most  sacred  beliefs.  I  can't  pander  to  the 
malignant  thing,  just  because  a  man  who  loves  me 
would  be  pleased  by  my  giving  way,  and  would  kiss 
and  fondle  me  for  it.  And  I  love  you  to  fondle  me. 
But  I  must  keep  my  proper  place,  the  freedom  which 
I  have  gained  for  myself  by  such  arduous  efforts.  So 
far  as  my  will  goes  I  am  your.^.  .  .  .  That  much  I  can 
yield,  as  every  good  woman  should  yield  to  the  man 
she  loves  and  who  loves  her.  But  more  than  that,  no. 
It  would  be  a  treason  to  my  sex.  Not  my  life,  not 
my  future,  not  my  individuality,  not  my  freedom." 

Alan,  somewhat  nonplussed,  feels  it  his  duty 
to  urge  compliance  with  the  mere  ceremony  of 
marriage  to  save  her  from  cruel  misrepresenta- 
tion and  obloquy.  - 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried  vehemently.  "  I  deny  and  decline 
those  terms.     They  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  of 
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slavery,  I  will  not  palter  or  parley  with  the  unholy 
thing.  .  .  .  Marriage  is  still  an  assertion  of  man's 
supremacy  over  woman.  It  ties  her  to  him  for  life  ; 
it  ignores  her  individuality ;  it  compels  her  to  promise 
what  no  human  heart  can  be  sure  of  performing  ;  for 
you  can  contract  to  do  or  not  to  do  easily  enough  ;  but 
contract  to  feel  or  not  to  feel — what  transparent  ab- 
surdity !  It  is  full  of  all  evils,  and  I  decUne  to  consider 
it  If  I  love  a  man  at  all,  I  must  love  him  on  terms 
of  perfect  freedom.  I  can't  bind  myself  down  to  live 
with  him  to  my  shame  one  day  longer  than  I  love  him." 

Alan  makes  a  final  appeal  to  try  and  save  the 
woman  he  loves  from  the  suffering  and  sacrifice 
which  her  proposed  course  would  involve,  to 
find  Herminia  fully  prepared  for  martyrdom  : — 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  think,"  she  said  gently 
but  bravely,  "  my  life  could  never  end  in  anything 
else  but  martyrdom.  It  must  needs  be  so  with  all 
true  lives  and  good  ones.  For  whoever  sees  the  truth, 
whoever  strives  earnestly  with  all  his  soul  to  be  good, 
must  be  raised  many  planes  above  the  common  mass 
of  men  around  him  ;  he  must  be  a  moral  pioneer,  and 
the  moral  pioneer  is  always  a  martyr.  People  .  .  . 
can  forgive  anything  except  moral  superiority.  We 
have  each  to  choose  between  acquiescence  in  the  wrong, 
with  a  life  of  ease,  and  struggle  for  the  right,  crowned 
at  last  by  inevitable  failure.  To  succeed  is  to  fail,  and 
failure  is  the  only  success  worth  aiming  at.  Every 
great  and  good  life  can  but  end  in  a  Calvary." 

The  sophistry  throughout  is  transparent 
enough,  though  not  the  practical  effect  which  an 
isolated  and  obscure  defiance  of  matrimony  could 
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make   upon  that  hoary  institution,     Herminia 
is,  however,  bent  on  self-immolation  : — 

"  I  can  show  the  world  from  the  very  first  that  I 
act  from  principle  and  principle  only.  I  can  say  to 
it  in  effect :  '  See,  here  is  the  man  of  my  choice  ;  the 
man  I  love  truly  and  purely  ;  the  man  any  one  of  you 
would  willingly  have  seen  offering  himself  in  lawful 
marriage  to  your  own  daughters.  If  I  would  I  might 
go  the  beaten  way  you  prescribe  and  marry  him  legally. 
I  choose  rather  to  be  free.  No  fear  of  your  scorn, 
no  dread  of  your  bigotry,  no  shrinking  at  your  cruelty 
shall  prevent  me  following  the  thorny  path  I  know 
to  be  the  right  one.  I  will  not  prove  false  to  the  future 
of  my  kind  in  order  to  protect  myself  from  your  hateful 
indignities.  I  know  on  what  vile  foundations  your 
temple  of  wedlock  is  built  and  based,  what  pitiable 
victims  languish  and  die  in  its  sickening  vaults,  and 
I  will  not  consent  to  enter  it.  Here,  of  my  own  free 
will,  I  take  my  stand  for  the  right  and  refuse  your 
sanctions.  No  woman  that  I  know  has  ever  yet  done 
that.  Other  women  have  fallen,  as  men  choose  to  put 
it  in  their  odious  dialect ;  no  other  has  voluntarily 
risen,  as  I  propose  to  do.'  " 

The  sequel  was  natural  and  easily  foreseen. 
Herminia  had  her  way  and  her  martyrdom, 
Alan  died  before  their  child  was  born — the 
daughter  who  grew  up  to  denounce  her  mother — 
and  neither  the  world  nor  its  women  were  one 
whit   the  better  for  her  sacrifice. 

Yet  it  may  be  conceded  the  book  struck  a 
courageous  note  in  proclaiming  the  unequal 
position  of  the  sexes  in  what  should  be  the 
holiest  and  tenderest  of  all  relations.  But 
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by  inference  salvation  does  not  lie  in  Herminia's 
s^)lution — rather  chaos  and  anarch}',  and  a  riot 
of  unbridled  passions.  Marriage  embodies  the 
purest  and  loftiest  ideal  that  our  sad,  bad  old 
earth  has  ever  risen  to  conceive — the  one  man 
for  the  one  woman  to  have  and  to  hold  in 
cherished  fidelity  till  death  do  them  part. 
But  abuses  creep  into  even  our  sacred  things — 
our  religion,  our  Churches,  our  laws,  and  so  into 
matrimony.  It  were  wisdom,  then,  not  to  raze 
the  institution  but  to  weed  out  its  abuses.  That 
wedlock  is  too  frequently  a  crucible  and  a 
cross  to  the  quivering  nerves,  the  highly 
sensitive  heart  of  the  wife  needs  no  elaboration 
— is  it  not  written  in  the  Divorce  Court,,  the 
police  court,  the  broken  health  and  lives  of 
thousands  of  women  who  entered  its  portals 
blooming  and  hopeful  ?  It  is  a  contract  where 
too  much  is  exacted  on  the  one  side,  too  little 
yielded  on  the  other.  "  To  be  for  ever  beloved," 
said  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  "  one  must 
be  for  ever  agreeable."  But  unfortunately, 
marria,ge,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  im- 
poses upon  the  wife  a  species  of  household 
tasks,  monotonous,  irksome,  unvalued,  save  in 
the  omission,  where  high  spirits,  the  con- 
comitant of  being  agreeable,  droop  and  fade, 
and  the  brightness  and  freshness  of  one  upon 
whom  the  yoke  has  not  yet  fallen  attract  per- 
chance the  errant  fancy  of  the  husband.  J.  M. 
Barrie  has  a  glimpse  into  the  true  inwardness 
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of  that  lot  wherein  the  husband,  gay,  selfish, 
ami  debonair,  is  confronted  by  a  wife  "infirm, 
shrunken,  and  so  weary,  yet  a  type  of  the 
noblest  womanhood,  suffering  and  misunder- 
stood to  the  end.  True,  Nanny  was  a  slattern 
only  because  she  married  into  slavery  .  .  . 
weaving  and  washing  and  cooking,  hers  was 
soon  a  body  prematurely  old,  on  which  no 
wrapper  would  sit  becomingly." 

One  cogent  reason  for  the  abuses  that  have 
grown  up  around  the  marriage  state  and  for 
the  sacrifices  and  subjection  of  women  as 
wives  was  briefly  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence  long  ago  by  John  Stuart  Mill  to  an 
unregenerate  world  of  married  and  marrying 
men  :  "The  generality  of  the  male  sex  cannot 
yet  tolerate  the  idea  of  living  with  an  equal." 
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HARMAN 

ff.  G.  Wells 

Eric.  "Come  here,  Dora,  I  wants  you." 
Dora.  "Thank  you,  Eric,  but  I  wants  myself." 

Punch. 


TO  run  away  from  one's  husband  is  not 
a  novel  episode  in  fiction  ;  the  novelty 
in  this  case  lies  in  the  motive  and 
the  denouement.  The  properly  consti- 
tuted heroine,  according  to  the  ancient  manner, 
runs  from  her  husband  into  the  arms  of  another 
man."  Ellen  Harman  justifies  her  existence 
and  her  sex  by  exploding  this  convention.  It 
has  always  been  to  me  more  or  less  inexplicable 
how  the  ordinary  heroine,  deceived  or  oppressed 
by  one  man,  has  only  one  remedy — to  trust 
herself  to  another.  The  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  which  the  last  decade  or  so  has  culti- 
vated in  woman  will  doubtless  do  much  to 
broaden  the  heroine's  outlook  and  multiply  her 
resources  in  case  of  matrimonial  shipwreck, 
and  in  the  wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman  we  have  her 
forerunner. 

Lady  Harman,  had  she  lived  in  one  of  Jane 
Austen's  or  Fanny  Burney's  books,  would  have 
considered  that  as  a  penniless  girl  of  eighteen 
she  had  fulfilled  the  end  of  her  being  in  securing 
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a  fine  establishment,  a  rich  and  indulgent 
husband,  and  becoming  eventually  the  mother 
of  four  little  girls.  Sir  Isaac,  a  model  son,  a 
successful  entrepreneur,  a  devoted  husband, 
would  have  made  a  Victorian  maiden  of  decorous 
upbringing  and  no  miind  of  her  own  an  admir- 
able parti.  Ellen,  though  docile  and  amiable 
and  simple-hearted,  belonged  to  a  generation 
in  which  matrimonial  tyranny,  disguised  however 
adroitly  under  costly  trappings  and  substantial 
comforts,  jarred  and  wrought  revolt.  Ellen 
thought  that  friends  and  freedom  were  every 
one's  indisputable  right ;  her  husband  thought 
not,  as  far  as  his  wife  was  concerned  ;  where- 
upon ensued  a  long,  unequal,  fluctuating  struggle 
for  supremacy  on  the  one  side  and  for  recogni- 
tion of  personal  rights  upon  the  other. 

Sir  Isaac's  .  .  .  interpretations  of  the  relationships 
of  marriage  were  simple  and  strict.  A  woman,  he  knew, 
had  to  be  wooed  to  be  won,  but  when  she  was  won 
she  was  won.  He  did  not  understand  wooing  after 
that  was  settled.  There  was  the  bargain  and  her  sur- 
render. He  on  his  side  had  to  keep  her,  dress  her, 
be  kind  to  her,  give  her  the  appearances  of  pride  and 
authority,  and  in  return  he  had  his  rights  and  his 
privileges  and  undefined  powers  of  control.  That  you 
know  by  the  existing  rules  is  the  reality  of  marriage 
where  there  are  no  settlements  and  no  private  property 
of  the  wife's.  That  is  to'say,  it  is  the  reality  of  marriage 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred.  And  it  would 
have  shocked  Sir  Isaac  extremely,  and  as  a  matter  .of 
fact  it  did  shock  him,  for  any  one  to  suggest  the  slightest 
revision  of  so  entirely  advantageous  an  arrangement. 
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He  wa^  confident  of  his  good  intentions  and  resolved 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  make  his  wife  the  happiest 
of  living  creatures,  subject  only  to  reasonable  acquies- 
cences  and  general  good  behaviour.  .  .  .  His  solicitude 
for  her  was  so  great  that  she  found  it  difficult  even  to 
see  her  doctor  except  in  his  presence.  And  he  bought 
her  a  pearl  necklace  that  cost  six  hundred  pounds. 
In  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  complete  husbands  who 
grow  rare  in  these  decadent  days. 


In  short,  the  paragon  husband  of  the  early 
Victorian  days.  But  Ellen,  like  the  woman  of 
Roman  legend,  was  stifled  under  the  oppressive 
weight   of   such   sinister   gifts. 

Mr.  Brumle3^  the  gentlemanly  litterateur, 
supposed  to  be  actually  and  artistically  a  per- 
petual devotee  at  the  shrine  of  his  lost  Euphemia, 
is  disposed  to  champion  and  fall  in  love  with 
Ellen.  She  regards  him  as  a  friend  only, 
but  Sir  Isaac  soon  discovers  his  possibilities 
of  rivalship.  When  Ellen  so  far  forgot  her 
wifely  subordination  as  to  accept'  invitations 
on  her  own  responsibility  and  go  out  alone  to 
luncheon  parties,  and  even  ventured '  to  meet 
Mr.  Brumley  in  Kew  Gardens  to  discuss  life 
and  work — hiving  great  confidence  in  him 
as  a  novelist  and  man  of  letters — "  One  can 
talk  to  3'ou  as  one  can  scarcely  talk  to  any  one, 
yo\i  arc  a  sort  of  doctor  in  these  matters " 
she  told  him — her  husband's  jealous  tyranny 
became  more  and  more  uncontrolled,  and  he 
set  himself  to  play  Petruchio  by  carrying  her 
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and  the  children  off  to  a  country  house — once 
the  abode  of  Brumley  and  his  Euphemia — 
and  there  keeping  her  a  virtual  prisoner.  It 
is  at  this  stage  that  slumbering  resentment 
and  feelings  of  outraged  dignity  awake  to 
definite  rebellion.  Ellen  runs  away  from  her 
husband's  house  to  London,  but  not  to  throw 
herself  upon  the  protection  of  the  devoted 
Brumley.  Instead,  and  in  the  truly  modern 
manner,  she  seeks  the  protection  of  a  prison 
cell,  gaining  there  a  temporary  retreat  for  one 
month  by  the  simple  expedient  of  breaking  a 
window  in  a  Suffrage  raid. 

From  this  chaste  seclusion  her  husband 
receives  her  back,  a  mortified,  a  humbled, 
almost  a  broken  man,  had  the  fire  of  smoulder- 
ing rage  and  disgust  in  his  heart  not  excluded 
him  from  that  category.  As  for  Mr.  Brumley, 
he  felt  in  a  state  of  chilled  perplexity  that  in 
a  crisis  so  acute  he  had  not  been  called  upon 
by  Ellen  to  play  the  part  which  masculine 
egotism  and  the  traditions  of  fictional  art  have 
so  long  assigned  to  the  lover  of  another  man's 
wife. 

It  was  such  an  extraordinary  thing  to  go  smashing 
a  window  Hke  that  when  there  he  was  at  hand  ready 
to  help  her.  She  knew  his  address  ?  Did  she  ?  For 
a  moment  Mr.  Brumley  cherished  that  wild  surmise. 
Was  that  perhaps  it  ?  But  surely  she  could  have 
looked  in  the  Telephone  Directory  or  Who's  Who. 
.  .  .  But  if  that  was  the  truth  of  the  matter,  she  would 
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have  looked  and  behaved  quite  differently  in  court. 
quite  differently.  She  would  have  been  looking  for 
him.     She  would  have  seen  him.  .  .  . 

It  was  queer,  too,  to  recall  what  she  had  said  in 
court  about  her  daughters.  .  .  . 

Could  it  be — he  had  a  frightful  qualm — that  after  all 
he  wasn't  the  man  ?  How  little  he  knew  of  her  really  !  .  .  . 

"  This  wretched  agitation,"  said  Mr.  Brumley,  trying 
to  flounder  away  anyhow  from  these  disconcerting 
riddles — "  it  seems  to  unbalance  them  all." 

But  he  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  Lady 
Harman  was  seriously  unbalanced. 

Later,  in  an  illuminating  interview  with  Ellen, 
Mr.  Brumley  learns  that,  adapting  Mrs.  Page  to 
modern  conditions,  "wives  may  be  discontented 
and  yet  honest  too." 

"  Do  you  understand  nothing  of  love  ?  "  he  cried. 

She  pressed  her  lips  together  and  remained  still  and 
silent,  black  against  the  casement  window.  .  .  . 

"  Love,"  she  said  at  last.  "  It  comes  to  some  people. 
It  happens  to  young  people  .  .  .  but  when  one  is 
married  ..."  She  interrupted  him  as  he  was  about 
to  speak. 

"  Be  my  friend.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  impossible 
things.  Love,  Mr.  Brumley — what  has  a  married 
woman  to  do  with  love  ?  I  never  think  of  it.  I  never 
read  of  it.  I  want  to  do  my  duty.  I  want  to  do  my 
duty  by  him  and  by  ray  children,  and  by  all  the  people 
I  am  bound  to.  I  want  to  help  people,  weak  people, 
people  who  suffer.  I  want  to  help  him  to  help  them. 
I  want  to  stop  being  an  idle,  useless,  spending  woman." 

Ellen  is  true  to  herself  when  at  length  Harman 
dies,  and  all  the  harsh  tyranny,  temper,  and 
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suspicion  which  chronic  ill -health  deepened  and 
developed  in  her  husband's  nature  is  ended. 
There  is  something  refreshing!}^  sane  and  per- 
fectly natural  about  her  attitude  when  she  felt 
the  galling  curb,  endured  so  patiently,  suddenly 
removed  by  death. 

She  forgot  ...  all  the  details  and  circumstances 
of  life  in  this  one  luminous  realization.  She  was  free 
at  last.  She  was  a  free  woman.  Never  more  would 
he  make  a  sound  or  lift  a  finger  against  her  life ;  never 
more  would  he  contradict  her,  or  flout  her  ;  never  mors 
would  he  come  peeping  through  that  papered  panel 
between  his  room  and  hers  ;  never  more  could  hateful 
and  humiliating  demands  be  made  upon  her  as  his 
right ;  no  more  strange  distresses  of  the  body  nor 
raw  distresses  of  the  nerves  could  trouble  her — for 
^ver.  And  no  more  detectives,  no  inorc  suspicions, 
no  more  accusations.  The  last  blow  he  had  meant 
to  aim  was  frozen  before  he  could  strike  her.  .  .  .  She 
was  free. 

The  author,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
has  done  us  the  good  service  of  aiming  a 
shattering  blow  at  the  age-old  convention 
that  no  woman  is  sufficient  to  herself :  that 
freedom  and  the  self -direction  of  her  own  life, 
the  arbitration  of  her  own  destiny,  are  never 
sweet  to  a  woman  ;  that  perpetual  tutelage, 
supervision,  and  interference  are  dearer  to  her 
than  liberty.  It  is  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Brumley's 
life,  when  he  hastens  to  her  after  Harman's 
burial,  to  find  Ellen  loves  freedom  and  herself 
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better  than  marriage  and  himself.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  and  astorxishingly  frank  avowal 
of  the  unsounded  depths  of  a  woman's  soul 
in  which  Ellen  acclaims  her  widowhood — and 
not  so  uncommon  in  the  inner  recesses  of  crushed 
femininity  as  convention  and  decorum  would 
have  us  believe.  For  to  many  women  widow- 
hood is  a  release  from  purgatory.  What  kind 
of  nature  is  that  that  seeks,  once  delivered, 
a  return  to  the  remedial  fires  ?  Is  feminine 
nature  in  this  so  dissimilar  to  ordinary  human 
nature  in  general  ? 

"  You   see,"    she   said,    "  I   have   become   a   human 

being,  owning  myself.     I  have  become  a  human  being. 

[   had  never  thought  what  this  change  would  be  to 

me.  ...  It   has   been — it    has    been    like    being   born 

when  one  hadn't  realized  before  that  one  wasn't  born.- 

.  .  .  Now,  now  I  can  act,  I  can  do  this  and  that.     I 

used  to  feel  as  though  I  was  on  strings — with  somebody 

able  to  pull  .  .  .  there  is  no  one  now  able  to  pull  at 

me,   no  one  able   to   thwart  me.  ...  At  first  ...  I 

thought  I  ought  to  be  sorrowful  and  helpless.  ...  I 

am  not  in  the  least  sorrowful  or  helpless." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Brumley,  "  are  you  so  free  ?  " 

"  As  free  now,"  she  said,  "  as  a  man.     On  the  very 

evening  Isaad  died  I  knew  I  would  never  marry  again, 

never — I  can  never  go  into  marriage  any  more." 

"  My    dear,"    he    said,     "  the    marriage    you    have 

known " 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  no  sort  of  marriage.  Before  I 
had  been  a  widow  twenty- four  hours  I  began  to  realize 
that  I  was  an  escaped  woman.  It  wasn't  the  particular 
marriage.      It  was  any  marriage.      All  we  women  are 
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tied.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  be  tied,  perhaps,  but 
only  as  people  are  mlling  to  be  tied  to  lifebelts  in  a 
wreck — from  fear  of  drowning.  And  now  I  am  just 
one  of  the  free  women,  like  the  women  who  earn  large 
incomes,  or  the  women  who  happen  to  own  property. 
I've  paid  my  penalties  and  my  service  is  over.  I  knew, 
of  course,  you  would  ask  me  this.  It  is  not  that  I 
don't  care  for  you,  that  I  don't  love  your  company 
and  your  help " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Brumle)!-,  breaking  out  abruptly 
at  a  fresh  point,  "  I  want  you  to  marry  me.  I  want 
you  to  be  mine,  to  be  my  dear,  close  companion,  the 
care  of  my  life,  the  beauty  in  my  life  You  know, 
since  first  I  saw  you,  talked  to  you  in  this  very 
garden " 

"  I  don't  forget  a  thing,"  she  answered.  "  It  has 
been  my  life  as  well  as  yours.  Only " — the  grip 
of  the  hand  tightened  on  the  back  of  her  seat.  She 
seemed  to  be  examining  her  thumb  intently.  Her 
voice  sank  to  a  whisper — "  I  won't  marry  you,' 
she  said. 
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JULIA  FRANCE  AND  HER 
TIMES 

Gertrude  Atherton 

There  can  be  no  freedom  or  progress  without  repre- 
sentation.— Florence  Nightingale. 


THIS  book  Julia  France  and  Her  Times  is 
a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  author's 
belief  in  Woman  Suffrage,  of  her  ad- 
miration for  its  leaders  and  members,  of 
her  sympathy  with  Feminist  ideals.  She  holds, 
in  fact,  the  mirror  up  to  recent  Suffrage  his- 
tory, more  particularly  militant  Suffrage  history. 
In  it  we  are  shown  Albert  Hall  meetings  where 
the  leaders  appear  by  name,  by-election  con- 
tests, heckling,  raids,  arrests,  imprisonment, 
policemen,  the  mob,  and  all  the  incident  and 
movement  to  which  we  have  grown  so  familiar 
in  the  last  decade.  The  Suffragette  as  a  type 
the  author  paints  almost  with  a  touch  of  idolatry, 
as  dauntless,  as  almost  superhuman.  Thus, 
in  describing  Julia's  first  impressions  at  a 
Suffrage  gathering  : — ■■ 

Their  looks  interested  her  far  more  than  their  words. 
.  .  .  They  looked  pure  brain,  sexless,  selfless,  ruthless. 
Most  of  them  had  as  little  flesh  as  it  is  possible  to 
carry  and  live,  as  if  Nature  herself  had  sent  them 
into  the  world  trained  and  hardened  for  the  fight  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever.      Julia  saw  not  the 
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slightest  evidence  of  personal  ambition  in  those  grim, 
set  faces,  with  eyes  that  were  pretematurally  keen  in 
debate,  and  to  use  Nigel's  words,  "  clairvoyant  in 
repose  "  ;  merely  that  stem,  inflexible  purpose  which  has 
been  the  equipment  of  martyrs  since  society  emerged  out 
of  chaos  ;  but  directed  by  a  mental  power,  a  modem 
balance  that  saved  them  from  the  stupidities  of  fanati- 
cism. That  they  were  ready  to  go  to  the  stake  or  the 
hangman  she  did  not  doubt,  and  it  was  possible  that 
some  of  them  would,  unless  the  enemy  came  to  its 
senses  in  time  ;  but  that  they  would  fail  in  their  pur- 
pose ultimately  was  as  unthinkable  as  that  they  would 
ever  lay  down  their  arms.  Truly  a  new  force  unleashed. 
Were  these  the  immortal  women  ? 

And  again  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  male 
characters  she  puts  these  words,  as  if  to  further 
elaborate  her  picture : — 

"  They're  like  no  other  women  under  the  sun — -no 
any  sun  that  has  ever  shone.  They  have  a  new  group 
of  brain-cells,  and  something  new  and  big  is  coming 
out  of  it.  The  only  historical  analogy  I  know  of  is 
those  old  martyrs  that  died  in  the  cause  of  some  new 
religion.  They  have  got  the  same  look  those  old 
leader  martyrs  had  when  chained  up  to  the  stake, 
.  the  same  grim,  patient  mouths,  the  same  clair- 
voyant eyes  as  if  looking  straight  at  the  unborn  millions 
liberated  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  few.  .  .  .  There 
are  no  better  brains  in  the'  world>  precious  few  as 
good.  They  never  take  a  step  that  isn't  calculated 
beforehand,  and  they  never  take  a  step  backwards. 
Discouragement  and  fear  are  sensations  they  have 
never  experienced.  They  fear  injury  or  death  no 
more  than  they  fear  the  brutes  that  maul  them.  In 
short,  they  are  a  new  force  let  loose  into  the  world  ; 
and  the  geese  outside  put  them  down  as  hysterical 
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females.     But  if  this  silly  old  world  had  always  been 
quick  to  see  and  wise  to  act  we'd  have  no  history." 

So  much  for  the  Suffragette  as  type.  We 
have  also  the  Suffragette  as  ego  : — 

Julia  spent  twenty- four  hours  in  prison.  She  was 
too  infuriated '  to  sleep  and  forget  for  a  moment  the 
gross  injustice  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  by 
the  laws  of  a  country  supposed  to  be  the  most  enlight- 
ened on  the  globe.  She  had  mounted  a  box  to  make 
a  peaceable — not  an  incendiary — speech,  something 
men  did  whenever  they  listed  and  with  no  fear  of 
punishment.  Julia  in  that  long  night  and  the  day 
that  followed,  cold,  half  fed,  alone  in  a  vermin-ridden 
cell,  forgot  her  ambitions,  and  became  as  rampant  a 
Suffragette  as  any  of  the  little  band  in  Park  Walk. 
She  would  war  against  these  stupid  brutes  in  power 
as  long  as  they  left  breath  in  her,  fight  to  give  woman 
the  opportunity  to  do  better.  Something  was  rotten 
when  justice  worked  automatically  without  logic  ;  and 
if  men  were  too  indififerent  to  effect  a  cure,  it  was  time 
another  sex  took  hold.  These  chosen  women  .  .  . 
were  equipped  for  one  purpose  only,  to  avenge  and 
protect  the  millions  ignored  by  Nature  and  fortune 
and  the  victims  of  man-made  laws  ;  and  if  they  were 
mauled  and  torn  and  despised  and  killed,  it  was  but 
the  common  fate  of  the  advanced  guard,  the  martyrs 
in  all  great  reforms ;  they  were  quite  consistent  in 
being  as  indifferent  to  sympathj'^  Jis  to  the  denunciations 
of  the  fools  that  saw  in  them  but  a  new  variety  of 
the  unwomanly  woman.  And  so  Julia  received  her 
baptism  of  fire. 

Juha's  hbtory  before  her  participation  in 
the  Suffrage  Movement  had  been  both  painful 
and    formative.      Married    at    eighteen    by    an 
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ambitious  mother  to  the  heir  to  a  dukedom,  her 
husband,  debauched,  drunken,  and  half-mad, 
had  made  her  life  with  him  one  of  terror  and 
of  torture.  After  his  attempt  in  a  fit  of  frenzy 
to  take  his  cousin  the  Duke's  life  he  is  shut  up 
in  an  asylum  and  Julia  tastes  the  relief  of  free- 
dom. Released  from  the  tyrant  sway  of  her 
demoniacal  husband,  she  learns  the  value  of 
independence,  the  joy  of  youth;  she  becomes 
interested  in  social  reform,  in  Women  Suffrage, 
in  Eastern  mysticism  and  wisdom,  and  then 
finally,  after  promising  to  be  an  exceptional 
and  altogether  marvellous  product  of  a  new 
age  of  womanhood,  somewhat  to  the  reader's 
surprise,  moves  off  the  scene  to  marry  a  young 
Californian  man  younger  than  herself  who 
has  captured  her  heart  and  her  imagination  ; 
to  him  she  surrenders  herself  with  the  almost 
apologetic  dictum,  "  Together  we'll  conquer  the 
world." 

There  are  scattered  through  the  book  many 
stirring  passages  dealing  with  the  multiform 
aspects  of  the  Woman  question  as  we  know  it 
to-day. 

One  of  the  women  in  it,  married  to  a  rich 
vulgarian  to  save  her  family  from  financial 
ruin,  has  a  sudden  realization  of  her  position 
as  his  wife  as,  loaded  with  his  jewels,  she  sits 
with  him  at  the  Opera : — 

The  phrase  "  kept  wife "  had  not  yet  arrived  in 
literature,  but  it  arose  in  Ishbel's  mind  as  she  glanced 
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from  her  white,  slender  body,  weary  in  its  gUttering 
armour,  to  the  big,  heavy  man  opposite,  his  hard, 
bright  eyes  surveying  her  with  triumphant  approval. 
She  was  his  property.  He  owned  her  as  he  owned 
his  house  in  Park  Lane,  the  castle  he  had  recently 
bought,  his  princely  equipages,  the  noisy  jewels  on 
her  person.  After  all,  she  had  not  a  penny  of  her  own 
— for  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  settlements 
that  she  might  feel  her  dependence,  thank  him  periodi- 
cally for  his  splendid  cheques.  If  she  had  children 
they  would  be  his,  not  hers,  and  there  was  nothing 
he  could  not  compel  her  to  do  unless  he  both  beat 
her  and  kept  a  mistress.  .  .  .  The  women  who  married 
men  for  jewels,  not  for  love,  were  no  better  than  the 
women  of  the  street.  Most  women  would  have  stopped 
there  .  .  .  but  Ishbel's  inner  vision  pierced  straight 
down  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  The  portionless 
woman,  whether  there  was  love  between  herself  and 
her  husband  or  not,  was  a  property,  a  subject,  an 
annexe,  nothing  more  ;  not  even  if  she  bore  him  children. 
Indeed,  in  the  latter  case  she  but  proved  the  old  conten- 
tion that  in  bearing  children  she  fulfilled  her  only 
mission  on  earth.  .  .  .  No  wonder  so  few  women  had 
left  an  impress  on  history.  How  could  any  brain, 
even  if  endowed  with  true  genius,  reach  the  highest 
order  of  development  while  the  character  remained 
flaccid  m  its  willing  dependence  upon  the  reigning 
sex  ?  And  man  had  despised  woman  throughout  the 
ages,  even  when  most  enslaved  by  her,  knowing  that 
on  him  depended  her  very  existence.  He  had  the 
physical  strength  to  wring  her  neck,  and  the  legal 
backing  to  treat  her  as  partner  or  servant,  whichever 
he  found  agreeable  or  convenient. 

The  author  touches  also  upon  the  divorce  laws 
as  they  stand  at  present,  where  Julia  in  her 
young  misery  and  ignorance   asks:  "Do  you 
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mean  to  say  the  laws  of  England  will  not  take 
care  of  me  ?  "  and  her  aunt  answers  .  "  Not 
unless  you  can  persuade  him  to  beat  3'ou  before 
the  servants.  Then  you  might  get  a  separation, 
not  a  divorce  without  infidelity."  Also  upon 
the  wife's  economic  position  : — 

"  Why  doesn't  the  law  compel  every  man  to  settle 
a  part  of  his  income  upon  his  wife  ?  It  should  be 
automatic,"  said  Julia. 

"We  are  not  half  civilized  yet,"  answered  Ishbel, 
"  our  laws  having  been  made  by  men.  But  every 
woman  of  spirit  gets  the  best  of  them  one  way  or 
another,  though  character  suffers  in  the  process.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  for  you  but  to  practise  the  time- 
honoured  methods.  Get  what  you  want.  Your  position 
assures  you  credit.  Your  husband  will  be  forced  to  pay 
your  bills  in  time.  You  will  have  to  be  impervious 
to  rowing  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes." 

"  I  hate  it,"  said  Julia,  her  ej'es  blazing.  "  I  hate 
such  a  life." 

"  Of  course  you  do.  So  do  thousands  of  women, 
but  as  long  as  society,  with  all  its  abominable  demands, 
exists,  and  men  are  unreasonable,  just  so  long  will 
we  limp  along  on  credit  and  gain  our  ends  by  devious 
methods." 

We  have  also  Suffrage  speeches  and  Suffrage 
doctrines  liberally  dispersed  through  the  flow 
of  the  narrative,  real  echoes  of  Suffrage  propa- 
ganda. It  is  impossible  to  quote  extensively, 
but  the  following  is  a  fair  sample,  where  Mrs. 
Herbert  instructs  Julia  : — 

"  And  what  do  you  want  ?  "  said  Julia. 
"  The  Vote.     Because  the  time  has  come,  men  having 
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made  a  mess  of  most  things,  for  women  to  apply  their 
higher  faculties  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation  ; 
also  because  the  condition  of  poor  women  and  children 
in  this  country  is  appalling,  and  men  have  proved  their 
indifference  to  a  fact  which  is  also  a  factor  in  so  many 
great  incomes.  Moreover,  men  have  had  their  day, 
just  as  monarchies  and  aristocracies  have  had  their 
day.  The  day  of  woman  and  the  working  class  is 
dawning,  and  it  is  high  time." 

A  practical  method  towards  the  desired  end 
Juha  forecasts  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Dan, 
and  on  this  note  I  shall  close  my  quotations  : — 

One  thing  I  strove  to  do  in  the  North  [wrote  Julia 
to  Dan  Fay]  was  to  convert  the  political  women,  those 
that  always  assist  the  men  so  potently  at  every  General 
Election.  If  we  can  persuade  these  women  to  desert 
the  men  and  fight  for  women  alone,  we  shall  have 
made  a  great  stride.  ,  .  .  Would  that  we  could  rouse 
all  the  women  at  once,  form  a  rebel  army,  take  to  the 
field  and  fight  like  men.  It  is  all  very  well  to  plan 
to  win  by  brains  alone,  and  it  would  be  to  our  immortal 
glory  if  we  did,  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  we  are 
opposing  men  who  are  either  without  brains  them- 
selves, or  who  have  been  bred  on  the  idea  of  physica 
%         force  and  really  respect  nothing  else. 
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Thomas  Hardy 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Shakespeare 


THE  triumph  achieved  by  the  author  of 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  consists  in 
showing  us  how  man's  misdeeds — 
the  lawless  passion  of  one  man,  the 
cruel  repulsion  and  desertion  of  another — 
were  alike  powerless  to  injure  the  virtue  of 
an  inherently  virtuous  woman.  A  diamond 
thrown  on  the  dustheap  is  intrinsically  a 
diamond  despite  its  surroundings  or  the 
encrustations  it  may  gather.  Tess,  running 
the  gauntlet  of  moral,  social,  and  physical  de- 
basement, retains  the  jewel  of  an  untarnished 
soul  though  "  upon  the  beautiful  feminine  tissue 
of  her  body,  sensitive  as  gossamer  and  blank 
as  snow,"  a  coarse  man  ruthlessly  traced  the 
coarse  pattern  of  his  own  wantonness. 

Though  art  of  such  a  high  order  as  this  of 
Thomas  Hardy — with  its  exquisite  background 
of  nature  ;  its  pastoral  interludes  ;  the  tender 
charm  of  its  love-making  between  Tess  and 
Angel  Clare,  amid  the  idyllic  setting  of  Tal- 
bothay's  dairy  farm  ;  together  with  the  sustained 
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harmonies  of  its  style  as  Tess  moves  with  all 
the  inevitableness  of  a  Greek  tragedy  towards 
her  impending  doom — cannot  be  wholly  or 
obviously  didactic,  yet  the  fateful  story  em- 
bodies a  lesson  concerning  woman's  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things  as  man  has  ordained  it. 
Tess  is  a  heroine  through  whom  we  glimpse 
something  of  the  abounding  arrogance  and 
natural  self-indulgence  of  the  male  lightly 
possessing  himself  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
unprotected  girl  as  his  legitimate  prey.  But 
Tess  also  foreshadows  the  new  order  of  modern 
morals  that  experiences  dissatisfaction  with 
this  subjection  of  woman.  What  eighteenth- 
century  novelist  would  trouble  about  the  heart- 
searchings  and  sorrows  of  a  seduced  girl,  or 
make  her  the  central  figure  of  his  plot  ?  To 
such  she  is  a  toy  to  be  broken,  flung  aside  and 
quickly  forgotten  ;  interesting  only  as  a  con- 
quest, an  intrigue,  an  adventure  to  the  gallant 
who  finds  in  her  beauty  a  passing  distraction. 
Tess's  fate  in  the  hands  of  a  modern  master 
of  fiction  provokes  other  thoughts.  She  be- 
comes a  Nemesis,  an  instrument  of  the  gods 
to  destroy  as  well  as  to  be  destroyed.  In 
concrete  form  she  expresses  something  of  the 
truth  that  the  law  of  correspondences  obtains 
in  the  moral  as  it  does  in  the  scientific  domain. 
D'Urberville  murders  her  innocence  and  later 
she  murders  his  body.  There  is  both  a  symbol 
and  a  moral  in  the  interaction  of  the  tragedy. 
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The  old  Hebraic  rule,  "  With  what  measure  ye 
mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again,"  is 
here  relentlessly  pursued.  Tess  the  victim 
becomes  Tess  the  avenger. 

Tess,  an  unsuspecting  type  of  those  ele- 
mental k)rces  that  infuse  and  inspire  advanced 
and  thinking  womanhood,  is  as  fair  of  soul  as 
she  is  of  face,  with  a  heart  heroically  capable  of 
an  almost  idolatrous  devotion  towards  the  one 
man  whom  in  all  the  world  she  loves.  Added 
to  her  unsophisticated  unbringing  are  traits 
and  tendencies  that  cannot  be  left  out  of  account, 
inherited  from  her  ancestors  of  the  once  power- 
ful and  illustrious,  though  now  decayed  house 
of  D'Urberville.  Once  she  told  Angel  Clare, 
"  I  am  only  a  peasant  by  position,  not  by 
nature."  Something  of  the  sedulously  culti- 
vated honour  of  the  men,  the  austere  propriety 
of  the  women  of  her  race  beats  in  her  veins. 
Yet,  alas !  as  it  proved,  her  familj^  lineage  pointed 
the  way  to  ruin.  She  returns,  after  a  few 
months'  sojourn  in  the  house  of  the  rich  but 
spurious  D'Urbervilles,  the  grand  match  her 
mother  had  contemplated  for  her  unmade  and 
herself  undone. 

"  You  ought,"  said  her  mother,  when  she  unburdened 
her  heart  of  its  secret,  "  to  have  been  more  careful 
if  you  didn't  mean  to  get  him  to  make  you  his  wife." 

"  Oh,  mother,  my  mother,"  cried  the  agonized  girl, 
turning  passionately  upon  her  parent  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  "  how  could  I  be  expected  to  know  ? 
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I  was  a  child  when  I  left  this  house  four  months  ago. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  there  was  danger  in  the  men- 
folk ?  Why  didn't  you  warn  me  ?  Ladies  know  what 
to  fend  hands  against,  because  they  read  novels  that 
tell  them  of  these  tricks,  but  I  never  had  the  chance 
o'  learning  in  that  way,  and  you  did  not  help  me." 

And  strangely  enough  the  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed by  her  betrayer,  Alec  D'Urberville, 
when,  later  in  the  narrative,  meeting  her,  and 
unaware  of  her  marriage  to  Angel,  he  wishes 
to  atone  by  making  her  his  wife. 

"  What  a  blind  young  thing  you  were  as  to  possi- 
bilities !  You,  too,  the  real  blood  of  which  I  am  but 
the  base  imitation.  I  say  in  all  earnestness,  it  is  a 
shame  for  parents  to  bring  up  their  girls  in  such  dan- 
gerous ignorance  of  the  gins  and  nets  that  the  wicked 
may  set  for  them,  whether  their  motive  be  a  good  one 
or  the  result  of  simple  indifference." 

To  begin  a  new  life  and  forget  the  haunting 
past,  with  its  shame  and  her  dead  baby,  Tess 
leaves  home  again,  arid  finds  work  forty  miles 
away  at  Talbothay's  dairy  farm.  And  here, 
despite  the  secret  load  of  sorrow,  which  lies 
an  impalpable  burden  on  her  breast,  youth 
surges  up  to  meet  hope  and  joy,  and  she 
falls  completely  and  irrevocably  in  love  with 
the  farmer's  gentleman-pupil.  Angel  Clare. 
Troubled  all  through  the  delightfully  idyllic 
courtship  by  the  sting  of  memory,  Tess  falters 
and  fails  in  the  oft-attempted  task  of  unburden- 
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ing  her  secret  to  her  lover,  and  it  is  only  on 
their  bridal  night,  encouraged  by  her  husband's 
perfunctory  confession  of  his  own  short  lapse 
from  mora]  rectitude,  that  Tess,  urged  by  the 
innate  honour  and  sincerity  of  her  own  heart 
tells  her  story.  The  effect  was  an  instantaneous 
transformation  of  the  lover-husband  into  the 
indignant  judge,  the  outraged  husband,  and 
Tess  learned  in  the  bitterness  of  a  great  dis- 
illusionment that  it  is  always  the  woman  that 
paj^s ;  that  the  husband's  lapse  is  venial ; 
that  man  can  sin  and  be  forgiven  ;  that  woman 
may  be  sinned  against  and  is  never  forgiven. 
And  here  seems  to  be  the  chief  lesson  of  the 
book.  If  maidenhood  is  so  valuable  that  any 
smirch  of  its  virginal  whiteness  is  irredeemable, 
why  is  maidenhood,  at  the  same  time,  so  value- 
less that  a  man's  robbery  of  it  goes  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  unpunished  and  unregarded  ? 
The  thief  of  the  chicken-coop  suffers  if  caught, 
but  the  thief  of  a  woman's  honour  goes  free — 
no  law  in  Christian  and  civilized  countries  can 
lay  a  finger  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
tangle  of  our  strangely  intricate  life  there 
happens  to  be  som.etimes  justice  at  the  core  of 
things,  weaving  the  threads  of  human  destiny 
according  to  desert  and  not  to  sex. 

Her  husband  goes  out  to  Brazil,  full  of  in- 
dignation and  self-righteousness,  while  Tess, 
bereft  of  her  sworn  protector,  and  with  her 
love  for  him  undiminished  and  strong  in  her 
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faithful  breast,  enters  upon  a  period  of  hard- 
ship and  privations  and  worries,  uncpmplain- 
ingly  borne,  not  the  least  trying  of  which  was 
the  repelling  of  offensive  gallantries,  the  un- 
desired  tribute  to  her  beauty.  The  pride  of  the 
D'Urbervilles  stirring  in  her  blood  kept  her  inde- 
pendent by  the  work  of  her  hands  in  field  labour  ; 
the  innate  purity  of  her  soul  kept  her  immacu- 
lately remote  from  the  renewed  overtures  of 
Alec  D'Urberville.  Only  when  her  father  died 
and  her  mother  and  little  brothers  and  sisters 
lacked  bread  and  a  home  did  she,  for  their 
sakes,  allow  her  body  to  drift  apart  from  her 
living  will  and  conscience  into  the  protection 
of  her  evil  genius,  Alec  D'Urberville.  And 
thus  the  penitent  husband  returns  and  finds  her. 
She,  suddenly  corifronted  by  her  well-beloved 
Angel,  is  wrought  upon  by  an  admixture  of 
emotions  that  produces  temporary  frenzy,  and 
she  stabs  D'Urberville  to  death.  Feeling  she  had 
put  away  now  for  ever  the  one  barrier  between 
them,  she  flies  to  her  husband,  confident,  in 
her  simple  trust,  of  his  unfailing  love  and  care. 
This  is  how  the  author  describes  her  state  of 
mind  when,  fresh  from  the  guilt  of  murder, 
she  overtakes  her  husband  : — 


She  was  so  pale,  so  breathless,  so  quivering  in  every 
muscle,  that  he  did  not  ask  her  a  single  question, 
but  seizing  her  hand  and  pulling  it  within  his  arm, 
he  led  her  along.  .  .  .  When  they  were  deep  among 
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the  moaning  boughs,  he  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
inquiringly. 

"  Angel,"  she  said,  as  if  waiting  for  this,  "  do  you 
know  what  I  have  been  running  after  you  for  ?  To 
tell  you  that  I  have  killed  him."  A  pitiful  white 
smile  lit  her  face  as  she  spoke. 

"^  What  ?  "  said  he,  thinking  from  the  strangeness 
of  her  manner  she  was  in  some  delirium. 

"  I  have  done  it — I  don't  know  how,"  she  continued. 
"  Still.  I  owed  it  to  'ee  and  to  myself.  Angel.  I  feared 
long  ago,  when  I  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  my 
glove,  that  I  might  do  it  some  day  for  the  wrong  he 
did  to  me  in  my  simple  youth,  and  to  you,  through 
me.  He  has  come  between  us  and  ruined  us,  and  now 
he  can  never  do  it  any  more.  I  never  loved  him  at 
all.  Angel,  as  I  loved  you.  You  know  it,  don't  you  ? 
You  believe  it  ?  You  didn't  come  back  to  me,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  him.  Why  did  you  go 
away  ?  Why  did  you — when  I  loved  you  so  ?  I 
can't  think  why  you  did  it.  But  I  don't  blame  you  ; 
only.  Angel,  will  you  forgive  me  my  sin  against  you, 
now  I  have  killed  him  ?  I  thought  as  I  ran  along  that 
you  would  be  sure  to  forgive  me  now  I  have  done  that. 
It  came  to  me  as  a  shining  light  that  I  should  get  you 
back  that  way.  I  could  not  bear  the  loss  of  'ee  any 
longer — you  don't  know  how  entirely  I  was  unable 
to  bear  your  not  loving  me.  Say  you  do  now,  dear, 
dear  husband  ;   say  you  do  now  I  have  killed  him.  .  .  ." 

Unable  to  reahze  the  gravity  of  her  conduct,  she 
seemed  at  last  content,  and  he  looked  at  her  as  she 
lay  upon  his  shoulder,  weeping  with  happiness,  and 
wondered  what  obscure  strain  in  the  D'Urberville 
blood  had  led  to  this  aberration. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  eclipse  in  pure  pathos 
and  emotional  intensity  the  closing  scenes,  when 
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Tess  and  Angel,  at  one  at  last,  reconciled, 
understanding  and  forgiving  all,  hurry  before 
the  grim  spectre  of  the  scaffold.  Eluding 
capture  for  five  days  and  nights,  they  taste 
such  happiness  as  fev/  mortals  know,  like  a 
pair  of  children  in  an  enchanted  world,  where 
sin  and  suffering  come  not,  and  they  its  sole 
denizens.  I  know  nothing  quite  like  it  in  any 
fiction  I  have  read,  but  in  real  life  their  state 
is  spiritually  paralleled  bj'^  the  exaltation  of 
the  condemned  Madame  Roland  pouring  out 
in  captivity  her  heart's  hidden  love  to  the 
fugitive  Buzot,  or  perhaps  more  closely  so  by 
the  love-idyll  enacted  by  Louvet  and  his 
Lodoiska  as  they  fled,  hunted  and  terrified 
before  the  French  Reign  of  Terror. 

With  the  shadow  of  the  hangman  creeping 
closer  and  closer,  Tess  has  one  doubt  to  be 
allayed  by  her  beloved. 

"  Tell  me  now,  Angel,  do  you  think  we  shall  meet 
again  after  we  are  dead  ?     I  want  to  know." 

He  kissed  her  to  avoid  a  reply  at  such  a  time. 

"  Oh,  Angel,  I  fear  that  means  no,"  she  said,  with  a 
suppressed  sob,  "  and  I  wanted  so  to  see  you  again  — 
so  much,  so  much.  What,  not  even  you  and  I,  Angel, 
who  love  each  other  so  well  ?  " 

Thus  love  and  loyalty,  those  twin  qualities 

of  a  great  nature,  burn  brightly  to  the  end  in 

-pure-souled  Tess.      The  law's  extremest  penalty, 

visited  upon  her  young  head  by  undiscriminat- 
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ing  earthly  justice,  was  but  the  outer  symbo 
of  the  foul  wrong  whereby  black-hearted  men 
murder,  unchecked  by  legal  or  social  deterrent, 
unsuspecting  innocence.  D'Urberville's  passion, 
lightly  gratified,  brought  to  Tess  the  passion 
of  death.  And  in  this  twentieth  century, 
while  manhood  bleeds  and  dies  upon  the  battle- 
field for  "  honour,"  no  sword  leaps  from  its 
scabbard  to  avenge  the  dishonouring  of  maiden- 
hood. Tess  stands  a  figure  enshrined  on  the 
page  of  English  literature  to  proclaim  the 
cumulative  and  awful  consequences  of  a  young 
girl's  betrayal. 
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Hall  Caine 

Get  leave  to  work 
In  this  world — 'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all. 

E.  B.  Brow^ning. 


THE  most  marked  change  in  the  heroine 
is  attributable,  of  course,  to  the  place 
woman  has  secured  in  the  world  of 
work.  The  woman  who  can  earn 
her  own  livelihood  in  independence,  who  is 
neither  the  pampered  "  sweet  and  twenty " 
of  the  drawing-room,  flushing  and  simpering 
under  masculine  compliments  as  she  toys  with 
her  embroidery  silks,  nor  the  domestic  drudge 
of  no  account  except  so  far  as  she  provides 
creature  comforts  for  the  males  of  her  house- 
hold, stirs  the  pen  of  the  fiction-writer  to  new 
conceptions  of  the  sex,  and  storms  the  imagina- 
tion with  quite  a  distinct  force  and  ktidos  of 
her  own.  In  her  varied  moods  and  enter- 
prises, in  her  personal  ambitions  and  many- 
sided  activities,  in  her  self-realization  and  her 
mental  outlook,  the  modern  girl  would  have 
been  an  utter  impossibility  to  the  pen  of 
Richardson — intimate  observer  as  he  was  of 
women.  There  are,  indeed,  modern  phases 
of  feminine  character  and  of  feminine  aspira- 
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tion  which  Shakespeare  himself  could  not  have 
conceived,  simply  because  they  are  products 
of  a  later  growth  and  a  new  order.  No 
longer  is  the  heroine  a  brittle  sort  of  ware, 
to  be  wrapped  in  cotton-wool  by  anxious 
relatives,  like  Clementina  in  Sir  Charlea 
Grandison,  or  exposed,  if  unprotected,  like 
Amanda  in  The  Children  of  the  Abbey  and 
Pamela  in  Richardson's  novel,  to  outrageous 
designs  upon  her  virtue  by  odious  men.  The 
distinctive  note  of  the  new  heroine  is  self- 
reliance  :  she  has  learned  to  be  economically 
independent.  And  this  new-found  faculty  has 
woven  a  multicoloured  web  of  ambition  across 
the  loom  of  a  modern  maiden's  fancies.  The 
one  shape  that,  in  endless  replica,  figured  there 
— the  lover,  the  gay  gallant,  the  Prince  Charm- 
ing whose  coming  would  transform  dull  days 
of  monotonous  girlhood  into  undefined  but 
unquestioned  glory — is  now  only  part  of  the 
design  that  dazzles  the  eyes  of  feminine  youth. 
The  old  mirror  of  maiden  dreams  is  cracked 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  modern  girl  looks 
out  upon  the  world  of  realities,  not  like  the 
fabled  Lady  of  Shalott,  to  her  own  doom,  but 
to  the  fulfilment  of  a  nobler  destiny.  The 
alluring  call  of  creative  work  and  of  personal 
fame  comes  to  "  artist-woman  "  now  as  well 
as  to  "  artist-man."  And  love  has  a  new- 
radiance  when  it  breaks  unsought  upon  the 
path  of  individual  endeavour. 
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Glory  Ouayle  is  an  early  example  of  the 
subjugating  effect  of  personal  ambition  upon 
the  modern  type  of  girl,  as  well  as  of  her  wil- 
fulness and  daring.  So  far  from  accepting  as 
axiomatic  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  older  hero- 
ines, that  "  marriage  is  the  only  honourable 
provision  for  well-educated  young  women  of 
small  fortune,  and,  however  uncertain  of  giving 
happiness,  must  be  their  pleasantest  preserva- 
tive from  want,"  Glory  refuses  to  marry 
John  Storm,  whom  she  really  loves,  because 
marriage  would  interrupt  her  career,  and  she 
is  determined  to  win  fame  and  position  for 
herself  by  her  own  talents.  She  shows  all 
the  later  heroine's  restlessness  and  desire  to 
see  life  by  breaking  away  from  the  authority 
and  affection  of  her  good  old  grandfather  and 
the  sheltering  care  of  her  aunts  in  the  Manx 
parsonage  to  enter  London,  a  feminine  Dick 
Whittington,  to  try  her  luck  there.  The 
eagerness  of  youth  to  see  things  for  itself  and 
at  close  quarters  belongs  to  no  sex,  and  Glory 
essays  a  Wanderjahr  out  of  sheer  joy  of  living' 
and  the  urge  of  histrionic  gifts.  But  a  woman 
unaided  and  alone,  even  in  our  modern  world, 
is  beset  with  trials  and  difficulties  incidental 
to  her  sex.  Glory  runs  through  a  cycle  of 
experiences  and  adventures  in  London — seeking 
fortune  with  honour — the  mere  mention  of 
which  would  have  shocked  one  of  Jane  Austen's 
heroines,     and     through     which     no     old-time 
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novelist  would  have  attempted  to  carry  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  hope  to  retain  for  her 
the  tolerance,  respect,  and  admiration  of  the 
reader. 

Her  protective  instinct  towards  the  erring  girl 
— her  fellow-nurse  in  the  big  London  hospital — 
is  a  refreshing  advance  upon  the  old  scorn  and 
contempt  of  virtue  over  frailty.  The  scene 
in  the  Boardroom,  where  the  smug  Governors 
and  the  worldly  Canon  condemn  the  sinner 
and  tacitly  exonerate  her  titled  betrayer,  gives 
Glory  the  opportunity  to  show  the  modern 
chivalry  of  womanhood  for  woman. 

It  was  Glory.  With  her  head  erect  and  her  eyes 
flashing,  she  stood  between  the  weeping  girl  and  the 
black-coated  judge,  and  every  one  could  see  the  swelling 
and  heaving  of  her  bosom.  "  How  dare  you  !  "  she 
cried.  "  You  say  you  have  been  taught  to  think  of 
a  woman  as  sweet  and  pure.  Well,  I  have  been  taught 
to  think  of  a  man  as  strong  and  brave  and  tender  and 
merciful  to  every  living  creature,  but  most  of  all  to 
a  woman  if  she  is  erring  and  fallen.  But  you  are  not 
brave  and  tender  ;  you  are  cruel  and  cowardly,  and 
I  despise  you  and  hate  you  ! " 

The  men  at  the  tables  were  rising  from  their  seats. 

"  Oh,  you  have  discharged  my  friend,"  she  said, 
"  and  you  may  discharge  me  too,  if  you  like — if  you 
dare.  But  I  will  tell  everybody  that  it  was  because 
I  would  not  let  you  insult  a  poor  girl  with  a  cruel  and 
shameful  name,  and  trample  upon  her  when  she  was 
down.  And  everybody  will  believe  me,  because  it 
is  the  truth  ;  and  everything  else  you  may  say  will 
be  a  lie,  and  all  the  world  will  know  it." 
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The  matron  was  shambling  up  also. 

"  How  dare  you.  Miss  ?  Go  back  to  your  ward  this 
instant.     Do  you  know  whom  you  are  speaking  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  the  first  time  I  have  spoken  to  a  clergy- 
man, ma'am.  I'm  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  and 
the  granddaughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  I  know  what 
a  clergyman  is  when  he  is  brave  and  good  and  gentle 
and  merciful  to  all  women,  and  when  he  is  a  man  and 
a  gentleman — not  a  pharisee  and  a  crocodile." 

"  Please  take  that  girl  away,"  said  the  chairman.  .  .  . 

But  now  Glory  had  broken  down,  too,  and  the  girls, 
like  two  lost  children,  were  crying  on  each  other's 
breasts. 

Glory  Quayle  attests,  too,  the  modern  woman's 
value  for  love  that  is  real  and  abiding,  and 
reveals  the  true  inwardness  of  the  woman 
nature,  which,  careless  or  indifferent  perhaps 
in  prosperity,  is  capable  of  a  prodigal  splendour 
of  self-sacrificing  devotion  when  the  object  of 
its  affection  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 
Glory  relinquishes  the  glittering  triumphs  of 
a  successful  actress  to  marry  John  Storm  when 
he  is  broken  and  defeated  and  dying,  that  she 
may  bear  his  name  and  carry  on  his  mission 
of  succour  and  rescue  in  darkest  London  : — 

"  But  why  should  I  burden  all  the  years  of  your 
life  with  the  name  of  a  fallen  man  ?  I  am  dying  in 
disgrace.  Glory." 

"  No,  but  in  honour — great,  great  honour.  These 
few  bad  days  will  be  forgotten  soon,  dearest — quite, 
quite  forgotten  And  in  the  future  time  people  will 
come  to  me  and  say — girls,  dearest,  brave,  brave  girls 
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who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  Hfe  like  men — they  will 
come  and  say  :  '  And  did  you  know  him  ?  Did  you 
really,  really  know  him  ?  '  And  I  will  smile  trium- 
phantly, and  answer  them :  '  Yes,  for  he  loved  me, 
and  he  is  mine,  and  I  am  his,  for  ever  and  for  ever.'  " 

Thus  does  the  modern  outstrip  the  ancient 
heroine,  to  whom  marriage  meant  "  the  pleas- 
antest  preservative  from  want."  To  the  inde- 
pendent woman-worker  love  is  the  constraining 
power,  the  crowning  stone  to  whatever  pinnacle 
she  may  rear  of  individual  effort  and  glory 
and  gain. 
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